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N 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Iaiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the. Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OoOPiInions. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, aud profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. ‘To our mind, 

HE LivING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. : 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
eannot be found in it. . It is a brary in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To haye THE LivING AGe is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance..It has never been so bright, so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 


“ Every volume attests anew the care and diserimi- ° 


nation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
a> of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its mouth- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the Ly that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
Way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AwE.”— Springfield Republican. 

“ Terribly.should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, history, [vee ay ge and romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

™ blane its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of montblies.” — Priladelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brings 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.'’’— Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelpiia. ; 
om eae of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 

orld. 


“lt is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a comptete compilation of an indis- 
pensabie literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the preductions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. ‘To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
periodical in the world.” — Morning Siar, Wilming- 
ton, 4 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST-HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of Litt2LL’s LivineG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 

For $10.50, Tue Livine AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
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514 
SATURDAY SONGS. 
SOME OTHER TIME. 


IF ever it should come about 
That you and Tom seem falling out; 
You feel your temper’s got the slip, 
And cutting words are on your lip; 
Or if you linger, half enticed, 
To tell some story highly spiced, 
About the doings, wrong and rash, 
Of Mr. Blank and Mrs. Dash; 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true: 
Some other time, some other time — 
Some other time will do. 


If you and Tom have had a tiff — 
For Tom is hot and you are stiff — 
And when you turn, and doubting stand, 
And think ‘‘I ought to take his hand; ” 
Or if poor Jack, your neighbor there, 
Has gota heavy load to bear, 
And just a friendly word to Jack 
Might make it lighter on his back; 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true: 
Oh, now’s the time, the only time — 
No other time will do. 


If, walking in or out of town, 
You meet with Jones, or Smith, or Brown; 
And Jones remarks (that friendly chap) 
‘¢ The Crown has got a decent tap; ”’ 
But ‘‘ Mary’s gown,”’ you think, ‘‘is old, 
And Sammy’s boots must soon be soled ; 
Yet, all the same, a glass of beer 
Is rather nice, and far from dear ; 
Why, here’s a bit of io aids 
With counsel sage and true: 
Some other time, some other time — 
Some other time will do. 


If Green or Gray, who scorns to shirk, 
Is out of luck and out of work, 
And round his door, with savage growl, 
The gaunt old wolf begins to prow]; 
And —though (with eggs at twopence each) 
The ends don’t greatly overreach — 
You think, ‘‘I’ll give a hand to Gray — 
I really w ill —some other day; 
“Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true: 
Oh, now’s the time, the only time— 
No other time will do. 


One wrote of old, a sage and king, 
A time there is for every thing ; 
For every work beneath the sun, 
A season when ’tis meetly done. 
For selfish folly, idle play, 
The season is—some other day; 
For loving aid and service true, 
Oh, now’s the time to me and you. 
One word to close my homely rhyme — 
An earnest word and true: 
There's little time, there’s little time, 
And lots of work to do. 
Leisure Hour. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


SATURDAY SONGS, ETC. 








IN MEMORIAM PUELLULZ DULCISSIM&, 
D. P. W. 


AH! what is left for love to prize? 
A little dress or trinket toy 
Which once could make the innocent eyes 
Brighten with glimpses of the joy 
The woman feels in being fair — 
A chair left sadly in its place— 
A little tress of chestnut hair — 
A little likeness of her face, 
Ah! vacant of the living light 
Which magic sunbeam never gave — 
And, on our city’s northern height, 
Across a thousand streets —a grave. 
No more, nomore. O fruitless pain 
Of birth and nurture, wasted years 





Of care, and watches watched in vain! 
O idle hopes! O idle fears! 


*Tis well to tell us she is blest, 
That never sin or grief shall break 

The quiet of her perfect rest. 
O God, but is it well to make 

These desolate homes, that round thy throne 
Haply may stand in denser throng 

The children-angels? Must the tone 
Of these pure voices swell the song 

That hymns thee Lord of all, and leave 
These dreadful gaps of silence here? 


O Lord, forgive us if we grieve 
Too wildly, if the starting tear 
Confuse our vision; make us see 
What steadfast, changeless purpose runs 
Through all thy ways, to bring to thee, 
Or soon or late, thy wandering sons. 
Content if slow they come, for sake 
Of those they love, and loath to part 
From what thou givest, thou dost take 
The treasure lest thou lose the heart. 
Spectator. A. J. CHURCH. 


“THE OTHER SIDE.” 
A COMPARISON. d 


pudkbseeta scents 


THE lilies droop, and my room is chill, 
Though ’tis Easter, not Christmastide : 
But I see my neighbor draw his blind, 
For the sun, on ‘‘ the other side.’¥ 


Sweet hopes of love, and of tgil’s reward, 
Have drooped with the flowers, and died: 
I wonder if there is something yet 

To be said on ‘‘ the other side.’’ 


And life drags on like a winter night, 
Black and cold, without star to guide; { 
Perchance we must wait to understand } 
Till we get to ‘‘ the other side.”’ 

Belgravia. GEORGE HOLMES, 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI.* 


THE pontificate of Innocent III. (1198- 
1216) marks the flood-tide of papal power. 
Innocent saw the Bishop of Rome ac- 
knowledged as supreme arbiter of the 
world. The Crusades had consolidated 
the power of the Church. The pope was 
“the military suzerain of Europe; he had 
the power of summoning all Christendom 
to his banner.” Neither the ties of home 
nor the cares of empire were permitted to 
stand between the greatest of princes and 
the sacred duty of recovering the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of the infidel. 
The romantic story of our own Richard 
Coeur de Leon, his perils in Palestine, his 
imprisonment in the Tyrol, his bitter ex- 
periences on his return to his distracted 
realm — that is but an illustration of the 
baptism of sorrow through which the 
proudest princes of Christendom passed 
in obedience to their sovereign liege the 
pope of Rome. That proud pontiff had 
become the master of Europe. He 
claimed to speak the last word in its 
domestic broils; to adjudicate all rival 
claims to thrones. His treasures were 
constantly replenished by papal collectors 
and papal bankers, who were busy in 
every land gathering in and storing up 
tithes and contributions, exacted alike 
from priest and people. 

Contrast could not well be more com- 
plete than between Innocent III. and 
Francis of Assisi. The young pontiff, to 
whom this aggrandizement of the papacy 
was inno small measure due, brought to 
his exalted office the highest gifts of intel- 


* 1. Acta Sanctorum Octobris. Tomus II.: Vita 
Prima Inedita Auctore Thoma de Celano; Appendix 
Inedita ad Vitam Primam Auctoribus tribus ipsius 
Sancti sociis; Vita Aitera Auctore S. Bonaventura. 
Commentarius Annotata. Appendix ad Gloriam Post- 
humam et cetera. Bruxellis. 1858. 

2. Beati Patris Francisci A ssisiatis Opera Omnia. 
J. J. Von per Burc. Coloniae. 1849. 

3. I Fioretti di San Francesco. Testo di Lingua 
Secondo la Lezione adottata dal P. ANTon1o CESARI 
Milano. 1883. 

4. Les Pottes Franciscains en Italie au Treiziéme 


Sidtcle. Par A. F. Ozanam. Paris: Lecoffre. 1852. 
5. Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. OLipHANT. Mac- 
millan. 1871. 


6. Milman’s Latin Christianity. Vol. IV. 
7. L’Apostolat de Saint Francois a’ Assise. 
vue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 1, 1886.) 


(Re- 
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lect and character. A man of unbounded 
activity, vast erudition, irreproachable 
morals, he possessed every qualification 
for his high post, save that “meekness 
and gentleness ” of Christ which was “al- 
most impossible,” and certainly almost 
unknown, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The young pontiff traced 
his descent from one of the noble families 
of Rome. He was also the nephew of 
Pope Clement III]. He had been a bril- 
liant student at the universities of Paris 
and Bologna. His history is the history 
of Europe. The proudest kings quailed 
before his interdict. We breathe another 
atmosphere as we pass to the story of his 
contemporary, Francis, the apostle of gen- 
tleness, the spouse of poverty, the friend 
of man and beast. The son of a well-to-do 
merchant, in the quiet mountain town of 
Assisi, he early chose the path of poverty 
and self-renunciation. He trod in no 
beaten track of service, but opened for 
himself a career of usefulness, which won 
him recognition as one of the foremost 
benefactors of the Middle Ages. He be- 
came the father of popular preaching ; the 
guide and inspiration of those who, whilst 
in the world, were not of the world. Great 
is the contrast between the men, still 
greater is the contrast between the results 
of their life-work. Innocent “died on his 
unshaken throne, in the plenitude of his 
seemingly unquestioned power,” yet his 
reign ushered in days of decline and dis- 
grace for the papacy. The humble labors 
of St. Francis, at first despised by Inno- 
cent, opened men’s hearts to the claims of 
religion as no other influence of the Mid- 
dle Ages had been able to openthem. A 
recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes brings out clearly the fact that 
St. Francis taught Italy to distinguish 
between Christianity and the Church. 
He instructed his followers to guide their 
conduct by the will of God, rather than 
the dictates of the priest. “The Italians 
have uttered the cry of reform during 
three centuries, and yet have never seri- 
ously set their hand to the task.” Men 
and women, who chafed at the errors and 
assumptions of Rome, solaced themselves 
with the religious privileges of their order. 
Even Machiavel bears witness that Fran- 
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cis and Dominic saved religion, by renew- 
ing Christianity, and replacing it in the 
hearts of men through the exhibition of 
the poverty and gentleness of Jesus Christ. 

Material for forming a true estimate of 
St. Francis and his mission is singularly 
abundant. In 1229, three years after his 
death, Thomas of Celano, the author of 
the “Dies Irae,” wrote a quaint life of 
his former master, brimming over with 
monkish conceits but full of beautiful 
touches, which reveal a master-hand. He 
claims to state what he heard from the 
founder’s lips, or from faithful and ap- 
proved witnesses. In 1247 three former 
disciples added their reminiscences, with 
many facts gleaned from contemporary 
witnesses. Bonaventura, the learned and 
saintly general of the Franciscan order, 
who was steeped in Platonism and mys- 
ticism, and was considered by Gerson the 
most able master that had yet appeared in 
the University of Paris, wrote a third life 
in 1263. Asachild, he had himself seen 
the founder of his order. In the Acta 
Sanctorum these documents are edited 
with consummate learning and research. 
Wadding’s voluminous annals of the order 
are not less learned.’ “ The Little Flowers 
of St. Francis,” “ the idyllic gospel of the 
Franciscan apostolate,” which took its 
present form in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, is a collection of stories 
about the man who for six and a half cen- 
turies has been the popular saint of Italy. 
The stories have small historic value, but 
bear witness to the loving wonder with 
which the common people regarded their 
own saint. Modern works on the subject 
would form a considerable library. Among 
these Mrs. Oliphant’s sympathetic study 
of the man and his times stands out as 
one of the most graphic pictures. St. 
Francis seems to have cast his spell over 
all students of his life. Dean Hook, 
indeed, begins the notice in his “ Eccle- 
siastical Biography ” with the sentence: 
“‘ This fanatic is worshipped in the Church 
of Rome asa saint.” But Dean Hook is 
an exception to the rule. Protestants, 
Rationalists, and Papists have all paid 
their tribute. From the time of Giotto 
art has not ceased to linger over the mov- 
ing scenes of St. Francis’s life. Dante 
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devotes the eleventh canto of “II Para- 
diso” to him who, “seraphic all in fer- 
vency,” “arose a sun upon the world.” 

Great as is the wealth of love bestowed 
on this medizval saint, his character is 
not above reproach. The sale of his 
father’s goods to provide funds for the 
restoration of the Church of St. Damian 
and the part he took in drawing Clara, a 
noble maiden of his native town, from her 
home to a life like his own —these are 
faults for which we can find no extenua- 
tion save the nature of the times in which 
he lived. His teaching was marred by 
the errors of Popery, and his rule by the 
extravagances induced by a baldly literal 
interpretation of Scripture. Yet when all 
deductions are made we recognize in this 
man a devotion to Christ, a yearning pity 
for the world, an insight into the power 
of gospel preaching and sacred song, a 
knowledge of human character and of the 
necessities of human life, which entitle 
him to our admiration and our gratitude. 

Francis was born in A.D. 1182. The 
end of the twelfth century was a time of 
restless activity among the Italian munici- 
palities. The great cities of Tuscany 
and Lombardy shook off the Imperial 
yoke. Society, however, in those days 
had little conception of liberty. The citi- 
zen was bound by vexatious restrictions. 
All acts of private life were subjects of 
municipal legislation. The number of 
trees which a citizen might plant, the staff 
of priests who might officiate at his funeral, 
the value of the clothes and jewels his 
family wore, the details of his trade —all 
these were regulated by the city, till men 
groaned under the tyranny. The Church 
had no leisure for her legitimate work. 
Her heart was set on universal sover- 
eignty. Pity for the poor or redress for 
the wrongs of the weak none need expect 
from her. She was no friend and cham- 
pion, but the chief oppressor. 

Such were the times on which the lot of 
St. Francis fell. Assisi lies on the slopes 
of Apennine, north-east of Rome. The 
mountain country spreads out like an 
amphitheatre from the banks of the Tiber 
to the summits of the great range. Oza- 
nam found that it possessed the grand 





features of the Alps, lofty peaks, extensive 
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forests, and ravines down which dashed | it was to him a never-failing source of 


resounding cataracts. The climate clothes | delight. 


the whole region with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Oak and pine are intermixed with 
olives and vines. ‘“ Nature there appears 
as sweet as it is grand; it inspires admi- 
ration unmixed with terror; if all these 
impress you with the power of the Cre- 
ator, all speak likewise of his bounty.” 
Towns rich in historic interest nestle in 
the valleys or lie perched on the rocks. 
In the heart of this lovely district a valley 
more extensive than the rest opens out 
before the traveller. The widespread 
view, the beautiful mountains, the abun- 
dant waters and careful cultivation make 
this an earthly paradise. At the north 
and south of the valley two towns stand 
like sentinels. To the west is the little 
city where Propertius was born, to the 
east, on a hill which commands a view of 
the whole landscape, is the birthplace of 
St. Francis. 

When the thirteenth century dawned 
Assisi lay hidden among its hills. No 
great citizen had yet made it illustrious. 
The hour of its honor was, however, near. 
Busy toilers in town and village were soon 
to catch the light of peace which streamed 
forth from the mountain city. Thence 
the apostle of gentleness was to step forth 
into their midst to put a bridle on the 
neck of the oppressor, and teach the 
blessedness of the peacemaker to a brawl- 
ing, passion-tossed age. The Christian 
troubadour of Assisi, with his simple 
rhymes, was to become a welcome guest 
in market-place and castle; the preacher 
of divine love was to win his way to all 
human hearts. 

The future saint was the son of a 
mercer, Pietro Bernardone, and his wife, 
Madonna Pica. Bernardone was absent 
in France at the time of his son’s birth. 
When he returned he changed the name 
of his son from Giovanni to Francesco, in 
honor of the country from which he had 
just come. The boy was taught Latin by 
the priests of San Giorgio. His studies 
were elementary enough, but they opened 
to him the sacred books, and inspired him 
with a profound respect for learning. He 
also acquired some knowledge of Proven- 
gal French. He spoke it imperfectly, but 





It was not without influence on 
his mission. The troubadour songs were 
the inspiration of his own simple muse — 
the school where he learned his happy art. 
Few have possessed such infinite delight 
in life, such appreciation of its manifold 
joys as this youth of Assisi. His parents 
were proud of one whose gentleness and 
buoyancy of spirit made him the favorite 
of the town. They chafed somewhat at 
his lavish, open-handed ways. “He is 
like the son of a prince,” they said, * not 
like our son;” but they were too happy 
to murmur long. Francis led the sim- 
ple revels of his native place. In later 
life the ascetic often confessed with 
some touch of sorrow that in his youth he 
had been a lover of confectionery and 
other dainties. He roamed the streets 
with his companions, singing the romantic 
ballads and soft serenades which won for 
the wandering Troubadours a hearty wel- 
come alike in the lordly castle and the 
humble cottage. His open-handed char- 
ity charmed all hearts. He stood one day 
in the market-place with the cloth, velvet, 
and embroideries in which his father dealt. 
Even in those days people knew how to 
drive a bargain, and just as the young 
tradesman was taxed to the utmost by one 
of his customers, a beggar asked for alms. 
He passed on unrelieved. When the bar- 
gain was struck, however, Francis, touched 
with compunction, left his stall. Press- 
ing through the crowd, he soon found and 
relieved the beggar. There and then he 
made a vow that he would never refuse 
an alms to any who asked it of him for 
the love of God. 

The soil of this heart was ready for the 
seed of the kingdom. It is not difficult to 
recognize in such capacity for joy, such 
sympathy with sorrow, a born leader of 
men, who could touch chords that would 
vibrate in every heart. 

The story of his conversion has its 
quaint thirteenth-century surroundings, 
but it is the story with which we are so 
familiar. The sense of weariness and 
unrest which may be forgotten — or 
drowned in the whirl of pleasure or ser- 
vice — but which can only be removed 
when God reveals himself in love. Augus- 
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tine, who knew it so keenly, caught its 
significance: “Thou hast made us for 
thyself, and our heart is restless till we 
find rest in thee.” A serious illness when 
Francis was twenty-five brought his light- 
hearted youth toa close. As he took his 
first lingering look on the valley of Um- 
bria in his early days of convalescence, a 
weariness of life seemed to seize him. 
He stepped back from the door where he 
had been standing, and threw himself 
down worn out and utterly dispirited. His 
frivolous ways had become distasteful to 
him. He was waking up to that sense of 
the solemnity of life which is the first 
step to better things. His impulse was 
to become a soldier. That profession 
promised an outlet for his pent-up activi- 
ties, and offered many opportunities for 
relieving the oppressed. A dream fired 
his slumbering resolve into immediate 
action. Francis saw a splendid palace 
filled with arms, which bore the sign of the 
cross. Flags hung upon the walls; a 
voice told him that the place was prepared 
for himself and his soldiers. Full of hope 
he rose next morning to join a military 
expedition, led by one of the noble citi- 
zens of Assisi. 

At Spoleto his illness returned, Again 
he seemed to hear the voice which had 
spoken to him inhis native town. “ Fran- 
cesco,” it asked, “ which can do the most 
good, the master or the servant?” “The 
master,” was his wondering reply. “ Why 
then,” it asked once more, **do you leave 
the master for the servant, and the prince 
for the follower?” He was bidden to 
return to his country, as he had wrongly 
interpreted the vision vouchsafed to him. 
He lost no time in getting to Assisi, but 
as yet he foundno rest. Many incidents 
of this period reveal his tenderness of 
heart. One day he met a leper. Over- 
coming his intense aversion for these un- 
fortunates, he kissed the poor man’s hand 
and filled it with money. During a visit 
to Rome, struck with the miserable con- 
trast between the great Church of St. 
Peter's and the meagre offerings laid on 
its altar, he threw his purse indignantly on 
the floor. More and more of his time was 
spent in devotion. The love of Christ 
filled his whole heart. The sublime gen- 
erosity of the passion became to him a 
never-failing source of adoring wonder. 

The restoration of the ruined Church of 
St. Damiano, in Assisi, was the first task 
to which Francis addressed himself. His 
father’s heart was sadly hardened against 
the son, whose bright ways had once en- 
deared him toall. Francis, who was now 





twenty-five, and may have considered that 
that he had some rights in the business, 
had taken some goods which he sold to 
bear the charges of his work at St. Da- 
mian’s. Bernardone brought him before 
the bishop, who urged Frances to restore 
the money. He did restore it, but at the 
same time renounced all connection with 
his harsh parent, who had beaten and 
abused him. He even put off the clothes 
he wore, and gave them up with the 
money. “Henceforward,” he added, “I 
will say only, My Father which is in 
heaven; no more, my father, Pietro Ber- 
nardone.” 

Shortly after this painful scene Francis 
returned to Assisi to rebuild the old 
church. He begged the stones and raised 
the walls with his own hands, unmoved by 
the jeers which his strange conduct called 
forth from his fellow-townsmen. Nota few, 
however, were moved to tears as he passed 
through the streets singing psalms or in- 
voking God’s blessing on those who 
helped him in his task. Three churches 
were restored by the personal efforts of 
this untiring laborer. One day in 1208, 
as he was hearing mass, a passage from 
the Gospels was read in the little church 
of St. Maria degli Angeli, which had be- 
come his home. This burst on his mind 
with all the force of a revelation. ‘“ Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses, nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet 
staves. And as ye go, preach, saying, 
‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’” 
“ Here is what I wanted,” he said; “here 
is what I have sought.” He left the 
church, put off his shoes, laid aside his 
staff and leathern girdle, then bound his 
tunic around him with a rope and stood 
ready for his mission. 

Hard wrestling with his own heart, pro- 
found dissatisfaction and weariness with 
the world, bitter persecution, and yearning 
sympathy with all sorrow, had already 
prepared him for his life-work. Bound- 
less love of Christ and never-ceasing won- 
der at his grace, inspired him to proclaim 
redeeming mercy to all. Everywhere he 
began his preaching with the salutation, 
“ The peace of God be with you.” A few 
disciples soon gathered around him. One 
of these, Brother Egidio, was his compan- 
ion on a tour into the march of Ancona. 
The master and his disciples went along 
the pleasant roads in the early summer 
singing hymns of praise. Francis had 
not yet begun to preach set sermons, but 
in simple words exhorted all he met: 
“Love and serve God, and do worthy 
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penance for your sins.” Egidio chimed 
in with his pleasant refrain, ‘* Do what 
my spiritual father says to you, because 
what he says is the best.” Thus they 
marched on from village to village, filling 
all hearts with wonder and with blessed 
thoughts. 

We can still see the preacher through 
his first biographer’s detailed description. 
He was then twenty-six years old, slightl 
below middle height, with round head, 
oval face, and full, low forehead. His 
dark eyes, thick hair, straight eyebrows, 
delicate nostrils, small ears, his tones 
pleasing, yet sharp and fiery, his voice 
vehement, but sweet and clear, regular 
white teeth, slender lips, black beard, thin 
neck, square shoulders, short arms, thin 
hands with long fingers, are all dwelt upon 
in this graphic portrait. The future saint 
was roughly clad in a coarse gown. He 
was not yet worn out by his privations, 
but every feature bore the stamp of pov- 
erty. He had a never-failing smile and 
an open hand for all distress. 

One by one a little company of follow- 
ers gathered around him. First came a 
boy of Assisi, whose very name is lost. 
Then one of the most noble, rich and 
learned men of the city cast in his lot with 
the young enthusiast. Other citizens fol- 
lowed. Fra Ginepro is the most amusing 
of the band. He could resist no appeal 
for charity. It was at last found neces- 
sary to lay him under strict orders not to 
give away his clothes. A poor man, half 
naked, begged for help. “I have nothing 
to give but my tunic,” was his reply, “ and 
I am forbidden by my superior to give 
that or anything I wear; but if you tear it 
off my back I will not resist you.” When 
he returned he told the brethren that a 
worthy person had taken his tunic and 
gone away with it. 

As the number of his disciples increased, 
Francis sent them out two by two. ‘ Go,” 
he said, “proclaiming peace to men, 
preach repentance by the remission of 
sins. Be patient in tribulation, vigilant in 
prayer, modest in speech, grave in mor- 
als, and grateful for every kindness, be- 
cause by all these things you will prepare 
for the eternal kingdom.” Bowing to the 
earth before him the disciples gladly re- 
ceived his instructions. To each one 
he was accustomed to say, “Cast your 
thoughts on God and he will sustain you.” 

Little by little the outlines of a rule 
suggested themselves, This Francis wrote 
down as the community grew, that there 
might be some code for their guidance. 
As yet the Church had not deigned to 
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recognize the humble group of preachers. 
It was now necessary to seek the approval 
of Rome. Francis and his disciples set 
out for the city, to lay their rule before 
the pope and cardinals. The friar chose 
an unfortunate moment. Innocent III. 
was pacing the terrace of the Vatican, lost 
in thought, when the unknown suppliant 
appeared before him. The proud pontiff 
indignantly repulsed him. That night, 
however, he saw in his dreams a humble 
little plant grow up into a great and fair 
tree. That was the emblem of the work 
to be done for the Church by the man 
whom he had roughly dismissed the pre- 
vious evening. Innocent lost no time in 
discovering Francis. The papal sanction 
was fully given, and the little band left 
Rome to transform society. Such is Bona- 
ventura’s story. His life of Francis is a 
veritable wonderland, where miracles and 
visions are common things. Every page 
is garnished with them. The narrative, 
however, is significant. Rome at first 
frowned on the work which had its rise in 
Assisi, but second thoughts led to wiser 
conclusions. By this means a vast army 
was enlisted for the Church. The Friars 
Minor were now strengthened by papal 
approval. From this time their numbers 
grew apace. 

Only three years after Francis had been 
hooted through the streets of Assisi, his 
work thus received the sanction of Inno- 
cent III. His disciples then numbered 
twelve. They had lived in a poor shed 
at the Portiuncula, about a half a league 
from the gates of his native town, lower 
down the slopes of the hill. This home 
they now seem to have lost. A deserted 
hut at Rivo-Torto, in the same district, 
gave them shelter fora time; then they 
returned to the Portiuncula. They had 
already received from their father a lit- 
urgy consisting of the Paternoster and the 
brief prayer, ‘‘We adore Thee, O Christ, 
for all thy Churches which are in all the 
world, and we bless thee because by 
thy holy cross thou hast redeemed the 
world.” The brethren were not bound b 
= strictlaws. As the workers increased, 
only those who were specially fitted for 
that service were sent out to preach. 
Every brother was expected to minister 
to the poor, or find some useful work, that 
they might not too heavily burden the 
people, and might be less prone to offend 
with tongue and heart. 

So rapid was the growth of the brother- 
hood, that at the chapter held in 1219 five 
thousand brethren assembled. The little 
tents, made of straw or rushes, gave it 
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the strange name of Storearum— the 
chapter of the straw huts. These gather- 
ings, held every Pentecost, were the meet- 
ings of the scattered community, when old 
friends met torejoice over their work, and 
catch inspiration from the fellowship of 
heart and mind. 

Years of labor won the complete con- 
firmation of their order. The pope’s 
approval, verbally given in 1209, was pub- 
licly endorsed in 1215 by Innocent in the 
great Lateran Council. The bull of Pope 
Honorius, in November, 1223, added def- 
inite and final authority. One incident 
in connection with that final confirmation 
has become historic. Cardinal Ugolino, 
the patron of the order, resolved to intro- 
duce St. Francis to the pontiff. He knew 
the strange charm of his friend’s sympathy 
and fervor. If the pope once heard the 
preacher, he felt sure that he could not 
fail to become his friend. He easily 
gained permission for Francis to preach. 
The cardinal at once set himself to pre- 
pare the preacher. He induced him to 
compose and commit to memory an elab- 
orate sermon. The day came. — Francis 
rose in the pulpit; but he was like David 
in Saul’s armor. He hesitated, moved 
restlessly from side to side in his excite- 
ment and nervousness. The cardinal, 
who knew that the pope was prejudiced 
against Francis, feared that all his care 
had been wasted. But the preacher soon 
recovered himself. He thought no more 
about his fine sermon, but spoke as he had 
been accustomed to speak to his audience 
in castle and market-place. His simpli- 
city moved no one to laughter, but ex- 
torted sighs of penitence even from that 
unaccustomed audience. The pope’s pre- 
judices melted away in the presence of 
that irresistible fervor and unmistakable 
sincerity. Henceforward he was the pa- 
tron and friend of the order. 

A second order for sisters had been 
formed in 1212. Clara, the eldest daugh- 
ter of a noble Assisan family, called Scifa, 
was the first of the Franciscan sisters. 
Francis, fortified by the misguided senti- 
ment of his time, helped this girl of seven- 
teen to leave her family. She became the 
abbess of the new order, the Poor Ladies 
of St. Damian, or, as they were afterwards 
called, the poor Clares, or Clarisses. 
This girl’s touching devotion to Francis 
is the one gleam of womanly tenderness 
which warms the ascetic atmosphere in 
which the mystic saintliness of the friar- 
preacher preserved its colorless and un- 
earthly purity. He denied himself all fel- 
lowship with her, only once yielding, at 
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the earnest entreaty of his brethren, to 
her wish to take a meal with him. The 
elements of a romance are there. But 
Francis had cut himself loose from all the 
joys of home and children. 

Long before Pope Honorius felt the 
spell of the itinerant preacher, all Italy 
had learned to watch eagerly for his visits. 
His restless energy made him one of the 
best-known men of his time. He some- 
times visited as many as five towns or 
castles in one day. There was sore dearth 
of evangelical teaching in those times. 


The Church might still seem to preach to 
all, but it preached in a tone of lofty con- 
descension; it dictated, rather than persuaded ; 
but, in general, actual preaching had fallen 
into disuse; it was in theory the special priv- 
ilege of the bishops, and the bishops were but 
few who had either the gift, the inclination, 
or the leisure from their secular, judicial, or 
warlike occupations to preach even in their 
cathedral cities; in the rest of their dioceses 
their presence was but occasional; a progress 
or visitation of pomp and form, rather than of 
popular instruction.* 


Francis saw what fruit preaching might 
bear. He therefore became an evangelist. 
Everywhere the preacher’s human sym- 
pathy unlocked all hearts. He had suf- 
fered much, but he had found rest. He 
was filled with boundless love to Christ 
and to the sheep for whom Christ died. 
The simple salutation with which he 
opened his ministry, and the counsels of 
peace and gentleness which he gave to his 
disciples when he sent them out to labor, 
show that he possessed the spirit which 
allays prejudice and wins a hearing from 
all classes. This was one secret of his 
power. He had another gift. Among a 
crowd the preacher was as self-possessed 
as though he was talking with a single 
friend. He spoke to one as to a multi- 
tude, and to a multitude as toone. There 
was yet another reason for his influence. 
He dealt with fundamental truths. No 
preaching of Popish saint was ever more 
evangelical than that of St. Francis. The 
Lord’s Prayer, the death of the sinner, the 
story of the cross — these were his never- 
failing themes. His oratory was both 
dramatic and pathetic. He weptand filled 
the eyes of his hearers with tears; he 
bounded with joy or clapped his hands in 
an ecstasy of delight. There was a spir- 
itual insight in his preaching which lifted 
him far above the gospel of works. “Do 
not flatter yourself,” he said, “that you 
will be perfect if you do all that a wicked 


* Milman, Latin Christianity, vi. 1. 
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He is able to fast, pray, | lowers were laid under obligation by the 


man can do. 
weep, crucify his flesh; one thing alone 
is impossible to him, that is, to be faithful 
to his Saviour.” 

There was a happy freshness and adap- 
tation about his sermons. Every passing 
incident was pressed into his service. 
Once, as he passed the lordly castle of 
Montefeltro, he met streams of visitors 
hastening to a gay festival held in honor 
of one of the sons of the house who had 
just been knighted. “Let us go to this 
feast,” he said to his companion. Stand- 
ing on some rising ground he began to 
preach to the holiday throng. A simple 
rhyme was his text: — 


So great is the good that I hope for, 
That every pain delights. 


All stood entranced, as though he had 
been an angel of God. Then the two 
humble waytarers passed dlietly on their 
journey. 

On his return from the East, St. Francis 
came one day to Bologna, in August, 1220. 
The town was celebrating a joyous fes- 
tival, but it was rent by internal feuds, so 
that bloodshed and riot seemed imminent. 
As his custom was, the friar made his way 
at once to the square where the little palace 
stood. The people streamed eagerly after 
the man of whose words and ways they 
never grew weary. He had already learned 
what mischief was at work. The sweet 
but piercing voice therefore announced 
as text the three words, “ Angels, Men, 
Devils.” He spoke with the might of 
love, with the authority of a divine con- 
viction. Turbulent nobles put away their 
angry thoughts, learned men marvelled at 
the force and beauty of the unlettered 
speaker’s sermon, whilst the people 
thronged about him with expressions of 
love and devotion, which must have been 
sweet incense to the man who yearned 
over every living thing, and was restless 
for the salvation of all. 

Joy was one of the marked character- 
istics of St. Francis. His poverty and 
asceticism formed a strange contrast to 
the light-hearted pleasure of his early 
youth. But though the outward man was 
changed, at heart he was still the same. 
His own life was mirrored in his text at 
the baronial castle. He seemed to delight 
in every evil because of the unutterable 
good he sought and found in Christ. Joy 
gleamed through all his words. “Italy 
never heard an apostle more consoling.” 
His wan, worn face was always lighted 
with a smile. Hardship and reproach 
were to him wellsprings of joy. His fol- 
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rules of their order to cultivate this spirit. 
To a novice he once gave the happy coun- 
sel: “ My brother! why that sad face? 
Hast thou committed some sin? That 
only concerns God and thyself. Go and 
pray. But before me and thy brothers 
have always a countenance lit up with 
holy joy, because it is not fitting to have 
an air cross and sullen when one is en- 
gaged in the service of God.” 

Preaching like that of St. Francis bore 
its natural fruits. Men and women were 
aroused from carelessness or from de- 
spair. Religion appeared to them as 
Christ taught it. The Church had ignored 
them in its soaring ambition. Earnest 
men who had determined to save their 
own souls forgot the souls of others. The 
secluded monastic communities may al- 
most be regarded as the highest develop- 
ment of religious selfishness. The world 
might go on its own way. War broke 
out, unbelief and sin abounded, but the 
monks had no ears for the cries of despair. 
They went on with their round of duty 
and devotion till death came. Then they 
were “ perfected.” Francis had learneda 
better spirit. Jesus Christ himself was 
his model. He, too, was a preacher whom 
the common people heard gladly. The 
friar had still something to learn, how- 
ever. 

The itinerant evangelist came one day 
toa baronial castle. Allits people flocked 
out to hearhis message. In the courtyard 
before him stood lords and ladies, wait- 
ing-men and waiting-women, pages and 
soldiers. The preacher seemed to have 
the key of every heart. Bitter mourning 
for past sin seized the company. All 
were resolved that they would not waste 
another hour in the world. They saw no 
way of salvation except by following him 
at once to Assisi to enrol themselves 
among the friars and nuns. We smile at 
the purpose of these simple hearers, but 
the thirteenth century understood little of 
the sanctity of common life. Francis 
knew as little. His success put him in 
a strange dilemma. He must calm their 
fears and quiet their impatience, or the 
castle would be deserted and the duties of 
life undone. Hehad too much good sense 
to suffer this. He recognized that these 
men and women had other work than that 
of himself and his friars. Gently calming 
their excitement he told them, “ Remain 
in your homes and I will find you a way 
of serving God.” Such is the somewhat 
legendary story of the incident which gave 
rise to a third order— that of the Ter- 
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tiaries. Other hearers were in the same 
difficulty. “We cannot lead your life,” 
they sighed, “tell us if there is any way 
by which we can save our souls.” ‘“ We 
have wives who will not let us go,” said 
the married men, “tell us then in what 
way we can keep the path of health.” 
Francis was thankful enough when he 
turned his back on the castle where his 
net had broken. He learned that it was 
not the gospel net which he had cast 
into the sea. St. Francis had faced a 
great emergency. He had had his fill of 
success and it had involved him in diffi- 
culty. For once he had been too popular. 
We smile at his embarrassment, yet in it 
we see the dawn of a better day. The 
Church had forgotten that the “Son of 
man came eating and drinking ;” living 
the ordinary life of men and hallowing it. 
The misconception of the way of salvation 
had borne strange fruit. Hermits had 
flocked to the desert, monasteries had 
been raised, pillar-saints had carried as- 
ceticism to its most hideous outrage. 
From such scenes we turn with a sigh of 
relief to the institution of the Tertiaries. 
It was time for decisive measures, and 
the Tertiary (or third order) was formed. 
Francis showed at once his power to adapt 
the order to the needs of the people. No 
one had need to address to him the piti- 
ful appeal which the hapless neophytes 
addressed to Sulpicius Severus in Aqui- 
taine, “that it was vain to try to make 
them live like angels, when they were only 
Gauls.” Here is their vow: “I promise 
and vow to God, the blessed Virgin, our 
father, St. Francis, and all the Saints of 
Paradise, to keep all the commandments 
of God, during the entire course of my 
life, and to make satisfaction for the trans- 
gressions which I may have committed 
against the rule and manner of life of the 
Order of Penitents instituted by St. Fran- 
cis, according to the will of the visitor of 
that order when I am admitted into it.” 
Before any one could take this vow, he 
was obliged to make restitution to those 
whom he might have defrauded, and to 
be reconciled to any with whom he might 
have a quarrel, Henceforth he was to 
lead a new life. Worldly amusements 
were to be given up, arms were not to be 
borne except in case of danger to the 
Church or country, lawsuits were forbid- 
den, all the arts of conciliation and peace 
were encouraged. Frequent fasting —an 
essential of any system founded in the 
Middle Ages—was added. The Pater- 
noster was their liturgy. It was to be 
repeated seven times, at each of the stated 
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hours for devotion called canonical hours, 
such as matins, vespers, etc., with a 
Gloria Patri added. 

Mrs. Oliphant has pointed out how 
mindful St. Francis was in these arrange- 
ments of the circumstances of the people. 
“He had lived much among the poor, and 
knew their habits and ways. He had 
lived among busy people, men and women, 
eaten up from morning till night with the 
cares of the world. He knew how difficult 
it would be in either case to insist upon 
the use of any form of prayer which was 
not absolutely familiar to them. But no 
shepherd upon Apennine, no housewife 
among her daily toils, no merchant in the 
stress of business, but could bethink him- 
self or herself of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
Masses and prayers “ which to the mediz- 
val mind made dying easy,” were provided 
for each member, and his funeral was to 
be attended by all the brethren. Peo- 
ple flocked into the order wherever its 
preacher came. The father of the future 
pope Nicolas IV. was one of the earliest 
members, St. Louis of France, with his 
wife and mother, and St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary were proud to enroll theirnames. 
The common people hastened in thou- 
sands to join an order which gave to its 
humblest member a distinct place in the 
Church, such as prince or potentate had 
never enjoyed before. It quickly spread 
over all Europe. ‘There was scarcely a 
soul in Christendom whose name was not 
upon its muster-roll,” said one of its envi- 
ous critics. In some districts the mem- 
bers wore a modest habit, a gown of grey 
cloth bound round at the waist by a white 
cord, with a mantle of the same stuff, 
A hood or hat for the men, a white veil 
for the women, completed the costume. 
This however was not a prescribed dress. 

The Tertiaries have been called the 
Puritans of the thirteenth century, the 
society of Methodists, the children of the 
new light. They walked in the comfort 
of a firm assurance that they were serving 
God as truly in the quiet duties of their 
home, or in the midst of business, as in 
any of the offices of the Church. They 
made it clear to a generation which had 
grown careless in very despair at the ex- 
aggerated and impossible claims of reli- 
gion, that the whole round of life might be 
bright with true devotion. They caught 
the spirit of their founder — the man who 
loved both beast and bird, and every living 
thing. Fountains of tenderness and love 
were thus opened up to bless society, and 
to ameliorate its woes. Men strangely 
diverse in all else felt the throb of a com- 
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mon sympathy. Cottage and castle, lord 
and peasant, were linked together by new 
bonds. The apostle of the new religion 
had caught the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
his mantle still rested on other shoulders, 
when he himself was gone. We do not 
ignore the work of Dominic in the same 
field. He was a man of greater ability 
than Francis. He founded an order of 
preaching friars not less famous than the 
Franciscans, and had his own Tertiaries. 
But the men were far different from each 
other in spirit. Francis was full of meek- 
ness, the other monk was not unworthy to 
be the founder of these fierce Dominicans 
on whom the popular instinct fastened the 
scathing title Domini Canes. 

Francis was a Christian troubadour as 
well as a preacher. In him the poetry of 
Italy, which Dante was soon to immortal- 
ize, first founda voice. Asa boy, Francis 
had delighted in the gay troubadour songs 
of his time. He now availed himself of 
the power of song for his mission. His 
verses are so rude in metre, that they may 
be described “as a lyrical cry.” Fra 
Pacifico, one of the brethren who had 
been laureate — rex versuum — before he 
joined the order, is said to have reduced 
“The Canticle of the Sun,” or, as it is 
sometimes called, “ The Song of all Crea- 
tures,” to rhythm, but it is after all very 
irregular. It was written down by one of 
the brethren at the dictation of Francis, 
after the ecstasy which followed a forty 
nights’ vigil. The brethren learned it by 
heart, and repeated it every day. Mrs. 
Oliphant, to whose “ Life of St. Francis” 
we are indebted for our other renderings 
of his hymns, thus translates its opening 
verses :— 

Highest, omnipotent good Lord, 
Glory and honor to Thy name adored, 

And praise and every blessing. 

Of everything Thou art the source, 

No man is worthy to pronounce Thy name. 


Praised by His creatures all, 
Praised be the Lord my God 
By Messer Sun, my brother above all, 
Who by his rays lights us and lights the day — 
Radiant is she, with his great splendor 
stored, — 
Thy glory, Lord, confessing. 
By Sister Moon and Stars, my Lord is 
praised, 
Where clear and fair they in the heavens 
are raised. 
Brother Wind, Sister Water, Brother Fire, 
and Mother Earth each have their place 
in this simple outburst of praise. 
Two verses were afterwards added, 
which show to what good account Francis 
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turned his muse. Rumors reached him 
one day, at the Portiuncula, of a quarrel 
in Assisi between the bishop and the 
magistrates. Interdict and outlawry had 
been freely employed by the antagonists. 
Francis called the brethren, added another 
verse to his canticle, and sent them up to 
the city. They were directed to invite 
the chief men of the city to the episcopal 
palace. When all stood before their ene- 
my, the bishop, the friars formed them- 
selves into two choirs, and sang the well- 
known hymn with its new verse :— 
And praiséd is my Lord 

By those who, for thy love, can pardon give, 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of 

men. 
Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace, 
By thee, the Highest, to be crowned in 

heaven. 


All hearts were melted by those touching 
strains. The adversaries repented, em- 
braced, and begged each other’s pardon. 
As the brown friars returned to their 
master, they bore with them the blessing 
of the peacemaker. A vision, which is 
said to have shown the wornout preacher 
that in two years he should rest from his 
labors, moved him to add the last lines :— 


Praised by our Sister Death, my Lord, art 
Thou, 

From whom no living man escapes. 

Who die in mortal sin have mortal woe; 

But blessed they who die doing Thy will,— 
The second death at them can strike no blow. 
Praises, and thanks, and blessing to my Mas- 

ter be: 1 
Serve ye Him all, with great humility. 


Another of his songs describes the duel 
between the soul and Christ in language 
of rapt devotion. We may quote its most 
striking verse : — 

When thus with Christ I fought, 
Peace made we after ire; 

For first from Him was brought 
Dear love’s veracious fire ; 
And love of Christ has wrought 
Such strength, I cannot tire: 
He dwells in soul and thought, 
Love sets my heart on fire. 


Love of every living thing filled the 
heart of St. Francis. Beasts, birds, and 
insects were his brothers and his sisters, 
for whom he always had a kind word and 
a helping hand. He would pick the worm 
off the path to place it out of the reach of 
any traveller’s foot. The wild rabbit hid 
itself in his bosom, “as if it had some 
hidden sense of the pitifulness of his 
heart.” The birds at his bidding were 
said in the popular legends to have ceased 
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their noisy twittering that they might not 
disturb his sermon. Even the fish in the 
lake caught the spell and loved their con- 
stant friend. The romance of his life is 
crowded with instances of his power over 
beast and bird. We need no miracle to 
explain these stories. For us they are 
emblems of the might of love. The 
preacher was evidently another Landseer 
in the spell which he cast over all living 
things. Flowers, vines, fountains, and 
woods were all called to share in the 
praise of their Creator. 

Francis only lived three years after the 
confirmation of his rule by Pope Hono- 
rius. Twenty years of privation and un- 
wearying labor had broken down his 
strength. He had visited Syria, inspired 
by a thirst for the conversion of the sul- 
tan. He is said to have ventured into 
the proud prince’s presence, and offered 
himself to the ordeal of fire, in order to 
prove the claims of Christianity. None 
of the Mohammedans would take up the 
challenge, but his intense enthusiasm is 
said to have won the respect of the sultan, 
and to have left on his mind an abiding 
impression. Toils and asceticism wore 
Francis toa skeleton. As his feebleness 
increased, his zealincreased. ‘ Of all his 
body,” says his first biographer, “he made 
a tongue.” His long austerities form a 
painful subject. They were now bearing 
fruit in his broken strength. He would 
mix ashes with any pleasant food which 
was set before him, or would drench it 
with water to destroy its flavor.. When 
thirsty he would not always allow himself 
enough water to drink. We catch a ref- 
erence in one of his early biographers to 
the flagellation which he used to mortify 
the flesh. Such facts are a sad foil to the 
brighter aspects of his life. His sight 
failed and required an operation, around 
which cluster many stories of the mirac- 
ulous help vouchsafed to him. He re- 
turned home, but his health was so feeble 
that his friends urged him to go to the 
neighborhood of Sienna for change of air, 
and medical advice. At last he returned 
home to die. When he could no longer 
walk he was borne round the neighbor- 
hood that he might urge those whom he 
met to follow Christ. To his disciples he 
used to say: “Let us begin, brethren, to 
serve our Lord God; for up to now we 





have done so little.” He gave them strict 
injunction to make Assisi the home of the 
order, to which they should return after | 


every pilgrimage. “I have done my part,” | 


he said, “may Christ teach you to do 
yours.” When he had laid his hand on 
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the head of his successor his last earthly 
duty was done. It was the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1226. He asked for the twelfth 
chapter of St. John to be read. Then he 
broke out in the words of Psalm cxlii.: 
“T cried unto the Lord with my voice, 
with my voice unto the Lord did I make 
supplication.” He reached the end of the 
Psalm: “ The righteous wait till Thou 
dost recompense me.” With those words 
he breathed out his soul and passed into 
the presence of his Lord. 

The history of the Franciscan order 
soon showed that with its founder it had 
lost its lofty ideal of self-sacrifice. The 
first sign of departure from the old meth- 
ods was seen in the lifetime of Francis 
himself. On his return from the East he 
was horror-stricken at Bologna to see the 
splendid residence erected there for the 
poor friars. Elias of Cortona, who acted 
as vicar-general during his absence, ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him against the 
too great severity of his rule. Matthew 
Paris, the Benedictine of St. Albans, com- 
plains, that though only founded forty 
years the Franciscans had built in En- 
gland residences which vied with royal 
palaces; that they forced themselves on 
the rich in their dying hours to gain wealth 
for their order. He brands them as syco- 
phants, who would do anything for power 
and wealth. If the order degenerated 
speedily it was not without its historic 
names, which have shed lustre upon it in 
every subsequent age. Bonaventura, the 
Plato of the Middle Ages, Duns Scotus, 
William of Ockham, Roger Bacon, these 
are names which are worthy to rank with 
that of their founder. 

The death of St. Francis was the signal 
for an outburst of wonderful stories about 
his miraculous power, and his marvellous 
conformity to Christ. Most wonderful of 
all is the story of the stigmata. One of his 
hearers in the castle of Montefelto, where 
he preached during the festivities, pre- 
sented to him a little secluded hill, called 
Monte Alverno, where he could retire for 
prayer. There Francis and three of his 
brethren spent the Lent of St. Michael, 
probably in the year 1224. On the 14th 
of September, retired in his little cell, 
formed of branches, with mind and’ heart 
inflamed by the contemplation of the Re- 
deemer’s passion, a seraph appeared be- 
fore him. The crucified seemed to stand 
there in bodily form. Francis was rapt 
into an ecstasy of love. When the vision 
disappeared there appeared the marks of 
nails in h’s own hands and feet. The 
saint is said to have sp»ken of these mys- 
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terious marks to but one of his disciples. 
Only one or two others seem to have heard 
of them during his life, but in the letter 
announcing their founder’s death, Elias of 
Cortona definitely describes them: “The 
world has never seen such a wonder, 
except in the person of the Son of God.” 
Principal Tulloch * follows Dr. Hase, the 
German biographer of the saint, in regard- 
ing this “miracle” as an unscrupulous 
invention of St. Francis’s successor, Elias 
of Cortona. “Of Bonaventura’s good 
faith,” he admits, “there can be no doubt. 
He is one of the highest and purest char- 
acters of the Middle Ages. But then his 
evidence is only hearsay.” Mrs. Oliphant 
shows good ground for withholding judg- 
ment. It is not unlikely that the utter 
physical prostration of St. Francis disor- 
dered his imagination, and that he really 
thought that this occurred to him. 

In Assisi the saint’s memory seems as 
fresh as if he had died but yesterday. His 
benediction may be still read on the gates 
of the city, the place of his birth is pointed 
out to pilgrims, and his tomb is a popu- 
lar shrine. Pope Gregory canonized the 
preacher, and changed the name of the 
spot where he was buried, from the hill of 
Hell (a name it bore because of the crimi- 
nal executions which took place there) to 
the hill of Paradise. A German architect 
built a double basilica above the tomb. 
The lower church with its solid, unorna- 
mented nave, lit with a dim religious light, 
recalled the saint’s earthly life of pov- 
erty. The upper church with its light 
walls, and long windows bathed in sun- 
shine, represented his life in heaven. The 
architect’s pupil, Arnolfo, became the 
builder of the two grandest structures in 
Florence. In adorning the walls of the 
memorial churches in Assisi, the art of 
Italy passed from its servitude to Byzan- 
tine models into a freedom and grandeur 
before unknown. Amid all the changes 
and struggles of that restless epoch, paint- 
ing, “plunged as in a dream of tender- 
ness, remained ever faithful to the tradi- 
tions of its origin.” The works of the 
great Italian artists form, even in those 
dark days, “one long poem of enthusiasm 
and love.” Last of all came Giotto. He 
seemed to catch new inspiration here. 
Here he painted the Triumph of St. Fran- 
cis, one scene of which is the saint’s 
marriage to poverty. When his work in 
Assisi was done, Giotto passed out on 
that apostolate of art which filled Italy 
with gems of beauty, and made each of 


* Good Words, 1867, p. 38. 
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his masterpieces the centre and model for 
a circle of admiring disciples. Ozanam 
lingers long on these fruits of St. Francis’s 
life before he speaks of the whole genera- 
tion of poets who pour down the hill of 
Assisi in the train of the artists. Bonaven- 
tura, the saint’s biographer, was himself 
a poet. Another minstrel was Jacopone, 
the author of the immortal hymn, “ Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa,” and the beautiful, but 
little known, “Stabat Mater Speciosa,” 
twin hymns, which represent the Virgin at 
the cross and at the cradle. If Dante 
cannot be claimed as a Franciscan he lent 
the best efforts of his muse to celebrate 
the founder of the order, and gave instruc- 
tions on his death-bed that he should be 
buried in the Church of St. Francis, in the 
robes of a Tertiary. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE, 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
BooK THE SECOND. 


IN WHICH THE SECRET OF THE INHERITANCE 
TRANSMITTED TO GABRIEL CAREW IS RE- 
VEALED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM 
ABRAHAM SANDIVAL, ESQ., ENGLAND, TO 
HIS FRIEND, MAXIMILIAN GALLENGA, ESQ., 
CONTRA COSTA CO., CALIFORNIA. 


I, 


My DEAR Max,—For many months 
past you have complained that I have 
been extremely reticent upon domestic 
matters, and that I have said little or noth- 
ing concerning my son Reginald, who, 
since you quitted the centres of European 
civilization to bury yourself in a sparsely 
populated Paradise, has grown from child- 
hood to manhood. A ripe manhood, my 
dear Max, such as I, his father, approve 
of, and to the future developments of 
which, now that a grave and strange crisis 
in his life has come to a happy ending, I 
look forward with loving interest. It is, 
I know, your affection for Reginald that 
causes you to be anxious for news of him. 
Well do I remember, when you informed 
me of your fixed resolution to seek not 
only new scenes but new modes of life, 
how earnestly you strove to prevail upon 
me to allow him to accompany you. 

“He is young and plastic,” you said, 
“and I can train him to happiness. The 
fewer the wants, the more contented the 
lot of man.” 

You wished to educate Reginald accord- 
ing to the primitive views to which you 
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had become so strongly wedded, and you 
did your best to convert me to them, say- 
ing, I remember, that I should doubtless 
suffer in parting with Reginald, but that 
it was a father’s duty to make sacrifices 
for his children. You did not succeed. 
My belief was, and is, that man is born to 
progress, and that to go back into primi- 
tiveness, to commence again, as it were, 
the history of the world and mankind, as 
though we had been living in error through 
all the centuries, isa folly. I did not ap- 
ply this criticism to you; I regarded your 
new departure not as a folly, but as a mis- 
take. I doubt even now whether it has 
made you happier than you were, and I 
fancy I detect here and there in your let- 
ters a touch of sadness and regret — of 
which perhaps you are unconscious — that 
you should have cut a away from 
the busy life of multitudes of people. 
However, it is not my purpose now to en- 
large upon this theme. The history I am 
about to relate is personal to myself and 
to Reginald, whose destiny it has been to 
come into close contact with a family, the 
head of which, Gabriel Carew, affords a 
psychological study as strange probably 
as was ever presented to the judgment of 
mankind. 

There are various reasons for my un- 
dertaking a task which will occupy a great 
deal of time and entail considerable labor. 
The labor will be interesting to me, and 
its products no less interesting to you, 
who were always fond of the mystical. I 
have leisure to apply myself to it. Regi- 
nald is not at present with me; he has 
left me for a few weeks upon a mission of 
sunshine. This will sound enigmatical to 
you, but you must content yourself with 
the gradual and intelligible unfolding of 
the wonderful story I am about to narrate. 
Like a skilful narrator I shall not weaken 
the interest by giving information and 
presenting pictures to you in the wrong 
places. The history is one which it is 
my opinion should not be lost to the world ; 
its phases are so remarkable that it will 
open up a field of inquiry which may not 
be without profitable results to those who 
study psychological mysteries. A few 
years hence I should not be able to recall 
events in their logical order; I therefore 
do sowhile I possess the power and while 
my memory is clear with respect to them. 

You will soon discover that neither I 
nor Reginald is the principal character in 
this drama of life. That position is occu- 
pied by Mr. Gabriel Carew, the owner of 
an estate in the county of Kent, known as 
Rosemullion. 
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My labors will be thrown away unless 
you are prepared to read what I shall 
write with unquestioning faith. I shall 
set down nothing but the truth, and you 
must accept it without a thought of cast- 
ing doubt upon it. That you will wonder 
and be amazed is certain; it would, in- 
deed, be strange otherwise ; for inall your 
varied experiences (you led a busy and 
eventful life before you left us) you met 
with none so singular and weird as the 
events which I am about to bring to your 
knowledge. You must accept also—as 
the best and most suitable form through 
which you will be made familiar not only 
with the personality of Gabriel Carew, but 
with the mysterious incidents of his life 
—the methods I shall adopt in the un- 
folding of my narrative. They are such 
as are frequently adopted with success by 
writers of fiction, and as my material is 
fact, I am justified in pressing it into my 
service. I am aware that objection ma 
be taken to it on the ground that I shall 
be presenting you with conversations be- 
tween persons of which I was not a wit- 
ness, but I do not see in what other way I 
could offer you an intelligent and intelli- 
gible account of the circumstances of the 
story. All that I can therefore do is to 
promise that I will keep a strict curb upon 
my imagination and will not allow it to 
encroach upon the domains of truth. With 
this necessary prelude I devote myself to 
my task, 


II. 


BEFORE, however, myself commencing 
the work there is something essential for 
you todo. Accompanying my own man- 
uscript is a packet, carefully sealed and 
secured, on the outer sheet of which is 
written, “ Not to be disturbed or opened 
until instructions to do so are given b 
Abraham Sandival to his friend Maximit- 
ian Gallenga.” The precaution is suffi- 
cient to whet any man’s curiosity, but is 
not taken to that end. It is simply in 
pursuance of the plan | have designed, by 
which you will become possessed of all 
the details'and particulars for the proper 
understanding of what I shall impart to 
you. The packet, my dear Max, is neither 
more nor less than a life record made by 
Gabriel Carew himself up to within a few 
months of his marriage, which took place 
twenty years ago in the village of Nerac. 
The lady Gabriel Carew married was the 
daughter of Doctor Louis, a gentleman of 
rare acquirements, and distinguished both 
for his learning and benevolence. There 
is no evidence in the record as to whether 
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its recital was spread over a number of 
years, or was begun and finished within a 
few months; but that matters little. It 
bears the impress of absolute truth and 
candor, and apart from its startling reve- 
lations you will recognize in it a pictur- 
esqueness of description hardly to be ex- 
pected from one who had not made a study 
of literature. Its perusal will perplexedly 
stir your mind, and in the feelings it will 
excite towards Gabriel Carew there will 
most likely be an element of pity, the rea- 
son for which you will find it difficult to 
explain. “Season your admiration fora 
while ;” before I amat the end of my task 
the riddle will be unsolved. 

As I pen these words I can realize your 
perplexity during your perusal of the rec- 
ord as to the manner in which my son 
Reginald came to be associated with so 
strange a man as the writer. But this is 
a world of mystery, and we can never 
hope to find a key to its spiritual work- 
ings. With respect to this particular mys- 
tery nothing shall be hidden from you. 
You will learn how I came to be mixed 
up in it; you will learn how vitally inter- 
woven it threatened to be in Reginald’s 
life ; you will learn how Gabriel Carew’s 
manuscript fell into my hands; and the 
mystery of his life will be revealed to you. 

Now, my dear Max, you can unfasten 
the packet, and read the record. 


III. 


I ASSUME that you are now familiar 
with the story of Gabriel Carew’s life up 
to the point, or within a few months, of 
his marriage with Lauretta, and that you 
have formed some opinion of the different 
persons with whom he came in contact in 
Nerac. Outside Nerac there was only 
one person who can be said to have been 
interested in his fate; this was his moth- 
er’s nurse, Mrs. Fortress, and you must 
be deeply impressed by the part she played 
in the youthful life of Gabriel Carew. Of 
her I shall have to speak in due course. 

I transport you in fancy to Nerac, my 
dear Max, where I have been not very 
long ago, and where I conversed with old 
people who to this day remember Gabriel 
Carew and his sweet wife Lauretta, whom 
he brought with him to England some 
little time after their marriage. It is not 
likely that the incidents in connection with 
Gabriel Carew and his wife will be for- 
gotten during this generation or the next 
in that loveliest of villages. 

When you laid aside Carew’s manu- 
script he had received the sanction of 
Lauretta’s mother to his engagement with 
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the sweet maid, and the good woman had 
given her children her blessing. There- 
after Gabriel Carew wrote: “ These are 
my last written words in the record I have 
kept. From this day I commence a new 
life.” He kept his word with respect to 
his resolve not to add another word to the 
record. He sealed it up and deposited it 
in his desk ; and it is my belief that from 
that day he never read a line of its con- 
tents. 

We are, then, my dear Max, in Nerac, 
you and I in spirit, in the holiday time of 
the open courtship of Gabriel Carew and 
Lauretta. Carew is occupying the house 
of which it was his intention to make 
Lauretta the mistress, and there are resid- 
ing in it, besides the ordinary servants, 
Martin Hartog, the gardener, and his 
daughter, with whom, from Carew’s rec- 
ord, Emilius was supposed to be carrying 
on an intrigue ofa secret and discreditable 
nature. It is evident, from the manner 
in which Carew referred to it, that he con- 
sidered it dishonorable. The name of 
this girl was Patricia. 

There remain to be mentioned, as char- 
acters in the drama then being played, 
Doctor Louis, Eric, and Father Daniel. 

The crimes of the two ruffians who had 
attempted to enter Doctor Louis’s house 
remained for long fresh in the memories 
of the villagers. They were both dead, 
one murdered, the other executed for a 
deed of which only one person in Nerac 
had an uneasy sense of his innocence — 
Father Daniel. The good priest, having 
received from the unfortunate man a full 
account of his life from childhood, jour- 
neyed shortly afterwards to the village in 
in which he had been born and was best 
known, for the purpose of making in- 
quiries into its truth. He found it verified 
in every particular, and he learnt, more- 
over, that although the hunchback had 
been frequently in trouble, it was rather 
from sheer wretchedness and poverty than 
from any natural brutality of disposition 
that he had drifted into crime. It stood 
to his credit that Father Daniel could 
trace to him no acts of cruel violence; 
indeed, the priest succeeded in bringing 
to light two or three circumstances in the 
hunchback’s career which spoke well for 
his humanity, one of them being that he 
was kind to his bedridden mother. Fa- 
ther Daniel returned to Nerac much 
shaken by the reflection that in this man’s 
case justice had been in error. But if 
this were so, if the hunchback were inno- 
cent, upon whom to fix the guilt? A sad- 
ness weighed upon the good priest’s heart 
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as he went about his daily duties, and 
gazed upon his flock with an awful sus- 
picion in his mind that there was a mur- 
derer among them, for whose crime an 
innocent man had been executed. 

Gabriel Carew was happy. The gloom 
of his early life, which threatened to cast 
dark shadows over all his days, seemed 
banished forever. He was liked and re- 
spected in the village in which he had 
found his happiness; his charities caused 
men and women to hold him in something 
like affectionate regard; he was Father 
Daniel’s friend, and no case of suffering 
or poverty was mentioned to him which 
he was not ready to relieve; in Doctor 
Louis’s home he held an honored place; 
and he was loved by a good and pure 
woman, who had consented to link her fate 
with his. Surely in this prospect there 
was nothing that could be productive of 
aught but good. 

The sweetness and harmony of the time, 
however, were soon to be disturbed. After 
a few weeks of happiness Gabriel Carew 
began to be troubled. In his heart he 
had no love for the twin brothers, Eric 
and Emilius; he believed them to be 
light-minded and unscrupulous, nay, more, 
he believed them to be treacherous in 
their dealings with both men and women. 
These evil qualities, he had decided with 
himself, they had inherited from their 
father, Silvain, whose conduct towards his 
unhappy brother Kristel had excited Ga- 
briel Carew’s strong abhorrence. As is 
shown in the comments he makes in his 
record, all his sympathy was with Kristel, 
and he had contracted a passionate antip- 
athy against Silvain, whom he believed to 
be guilty of the blackest treachery in his 
dealings with Avicia. This passionate 
antipathy he now transferred to Silvain’s 
sons, Eric and Emilius, and they needed 
to be angels, not men, to overcome it. 

Not that they tried to win Carew’s good 
opinion. Although his feelings for them 
were not openly expressed they made 
themselves felt in the consciousness of 
these twin brothers, who instinctively rec- 
ognized that Gabriel Garew was their ene- 
my. Therefore they held off from him, 
and repaid him quietly in kind. But this 
was a matter solely and entirely between 
themselves and known only to themselves. 
The three men knew what deep pain and 
grief it would cause not only Doctor 
Louis and his wife, but the gentle Lau- 
retta, to learn that they were in enmity 
with each other, and one and all were 
animated by the same desire to keep this 
antagonism from the knowledge of the 
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family. This was, indeed, a tacit under- 
standing between them, and it was so 
thoroughly carried out that no member of 
Doctor Louis’s family suspected it; and 
neither was it suspected in the village. 
To all outward appearance Gabriel Carew 
and Eric and Emilius were friends. 

It was not the brothers but Carew who, 
in the first instance, was to blame. He 
was the originator and the creator of the 
trouble, for it is scarcely to be doubted 
that had he held out the hand of a frank 
friendship to them, they would have ac- 
cepted it, even though their acceptance 
needed some sacrifice on their parts. The 
reason for this qualification will be appar- 
ent to you later on in the story, and you 
will then also understand why I do not 
reveal certain circumstances respecting 
the affection of Eric and Emilius for Mar- 
tin Hartog’s daughter, Patricia, and for 
the female members of the family of Doc- 
tor Louis. It would be anticipating events. 
I am relating the story in the order in 
which it progressed and, so far as my 
knowledge of it goes, according to the 
sequence of time. 

Certainly the dominant cause of Gabriel 
Carew’s hatred for the brothers sprang 
from his jealousy of them with respect to 
Lauretta. Theyand she had been friends 
from childhood, and they were regarded 
by Doctor Louis and his wife as members 
of their family. This in itself was suffi- 
cient to inflame so exacting a lover as 
Carew. He interpreted every innocent 
little familiarity to their disadvantage, and 
magnified trifles inordinately. They saw 
his sufferings, and were, perhaps, some- 
what scornful of them. He had already 
shown them how deep was his hatred of 
them, and they not unnaturally resented 
it. After all, he was a stranger in Nerac, 
a come-by-chance visitor, who had usurped 
the place which might have been occupied 
by one of them had the winds been fair. 
Instead of being overbearing and arrogant 
he should have been gracious and con- 
ciliating. It was undoubtedly his duty to 
be courteous and mannerly from the first 
day of their acquaintance; instead of 
which he had, before he saw them, con- 
tracted a dislike for them which he had 
allowed to swell to monstrous and unjus- 
tifiable proportions. 

Gabriel Carew, however, justified him- 
self to himself, and it may be at once con- 
ceded that he had grounds for his feelings 
which were to him—and would likely 
have been to some other men — sufficient. 
These may now be set forth. 

When a lover’s suspicions and jealous 
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nature is aroused it does not from that 
moment sleep. There is no rest, no re- 
pose for it. If it require opportunities for 
confirmation or for the infliction of self- 
suffering, it is never difficult to find them. 
Imagination steps in and supplies the 
place of fact. Every hour is a torture; 
every innocent look and smile is brooded 
over in secret. A most prolific, unreason- 
able, and cruel breeder of shadows is 
jealousy, and the evil of it is that it breeds 
in secret. 

Gabriel Carew set himself to watch, and 
from the keen observance of a nature so 
thorough and intense as his nothing could 
escape. He was an unseen witness of 
other interviews between Patricia Hartog 
and Emilius; and not only of interviews 
between her and Emilius but between her 
and Eric. He formed his conclusions. 
The brothers were playing false to each 
other, and the girl was playing false with 
both. This was of little account; he had 
no more than a passing interest in Patricia, 
and although at one time he had some 
kind of intention of informing Martin 
Hartog of these secret interviews, and 
placing the father on his guard —for the 
gardener seemed to be quite unaware that 
an intrigue was going on — he relinquished 
the intention, saying that it was no affair 
of his. But it confirmed the impressions 
he had formed of the character of Eric 
and Emilius, and it strengthened him in 
his determination to allow no intercourse 
between them and the woman he loved. 

An additional torture was in store for 
him, and it fell upon him like a thun- 
derbolt. One day he saw Emilius and 
Lauretta walking in the woods talking 
earnestly and confidentially together. His 
blood boiled; his heart beat so violently 
that he couid scarcely distinguish — sur- 
rounding objects. So violent was his agi- 
tation thai it was many minutes before he 
recovered himself, and then Lauretta and 
Emilius had passed out of sight. He 
went home in a wild fury of despair. 

He had not been near enough to hear 
one word of the conversation, but their 
attitude was to him confirmation of his 
jealous suspicion that the young man was 
endeavoring to supplant him in Lauretta’s 
affections. In the evening he saw Lau- 
retta in her home, and she noticed a 
change in him. 

* Are you ill, Gabriel?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I am quite well. 
What should make me otherwise ?” 

The bitterness in his voice surprised 
her, and she insisted that he should seek 
repose. “To get me out of the way,” he 
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thought; and then, gazing into her solic- 
itous and innocent eyes, he mutely re- 
proached himself for doubting her. No, 
it was not she who was to blame; she was 
still his, she was still true to him; but 
how easy was it for a friend so close to 
her as Emilius to instil into her trustful 
heart evil reports against himself! “That 
is the first step,” he thought. “ What 
must follow is simple. These men, these 
villains, are capable of any treachery. 
Honor is a stranger to their scheming na- 
tures. How shall I act? To meet them 
openly, to accuse them openly, may be my 
ruin. They are too firmly fixed in the 
affections of Doctor Louis and his wife — 
they are too firmly fixed in the affections 
of even Lauretta herself — for me to hope 
to expose them upon evidence so slender. 
Not slender to me, but to them. These 
treacherous brothers are conspiring se- 
cretly against me. I will meet them with 
their own weapons. Secresy for secresy. 
I will wait and watch till I have the strong- 
est proof against them, and then I will 
expose their true characters to Doctor 
Louis and Lauretta.” 

Having thus resolved he was not the 
man to swerve from the plan he laid down. 
The nightly vigils he had kept in his 
young life served him now, and it seemed 
as if he could do without sleep. The 
stealthy meetings between Patricia and 
the brothers continued, and before long 
he saw Eric and Lauretta in the woods 
together. In his espionage he was always 
careful not to approach near enough to 
bring discovery upon himself. 

In an indirect manner, as though it was 
a matter which he deemed of slight im- 
portance, he questioned Lauretta as to her 
walks in the woods with Eric and Emil- 
ius. ° 
“Yes,” she said artlessly, “we some- 
times meet there.” 

“ By accident ?” asked Gabriel Carew. 

“ Not always by accident,” replied Lau- 
retta. “Remember, Gabriel, Eric and 
Emilius are as my brothers, and if they 
have a secret —’”’and then she blushed, 
grew confused, and paused. 

These signs were poisoned food indeed 
to Carew, but he did not betray himself. 

“ Have they a secret?” he asked with 
assumed carelessness. 

“It was wrong of me to speak,” said 
Lauretta, “after my promise to say noth- 
ing to a single soul in the village.” 

“ And most especially,” said Carew, hit- 
ting the mark, “to me.” 

She grew more confused. 
press me, Gabriel.” 


“Do not 
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“Only,” he continued, with slight per- 
sistence, “that it must be a heart secret.” 

She was silent, and he dropped the 
subject. 

From the interchange of these few 
words he extracted the most exquisite 
torture. There was, then, between Lau- 
retta and the brothers a secret of the heart, 
known only to themselves, to be revealed 
to none, and to him, Gabriel Carew, to 
whom the young girl was affianced, least 
of all. It must be well understood, in this 
explanation of what was occurring in the 
lives of these young people at that mo- 
mentous period, that Gabriel Carew never 
once suspected that Lauretta was false to 
him. His great fear was that Eric and 
Emilius were working warily and slowly 
against him, and were cunningly fabricat- 
ing some kind of evidence in his disfavor 
which would rob him of Lauretta’s love. 
They were conspiring to this end, to the 
destruction of his happiness, and they 
were waiting for the hour to strike the 
fatal blow. Well, it was for him to strike 
first. His love for Lauretta was so all- 
absorbing that all other considerations — 
however serious the direct or indirect 
consequences of them —sank into utter 
insignificance by the side of it. He did 
not allow it to weigh against Lauretta that 
she appeared to be in collusion with Eric 
and Emilius, and to be favoring their 
schemes. Her nature was so guileless 
and unsuspecting that she could be easily 
led and deceived by friends in whom she 
placed a trust. It was this that strength- 
ened Carew in his resolve not rudely to 
make the attempt to open her eyes to the 
perfidy of Eric and Emilius. She would 
have been incredulous, and the arguments 
he should use against his enemies might 
be turned against himself. Therefore he 
adhered to the line of action he had marked 
out. He waited, and watched, and suf- 
fered. Meanwhile, the day appointed for 
his union with Lauretta was approaching. 


IV. 

WITHIN a fortnight of that day Gabriel 
Carew’s passions were roused to an al- 
most uncontrollable pitch. 

It was evening, and he saw Eric and 
Emilius in the woods. They were con- 
versing with more than ordinary anima- 
tion, and appeared to be discussing some 
question upon which they did not agree. 
Carew saw signs which he could not in- 
terpret —appeals, implorings, evidences 
of strong feeling on one side and of hum- 
bleness on the other, despair from one, 
sorrow from the other; and then suddenly 
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a phase which startled the watcher and 
filled him with a savage joy. Eric, in a 
paroxysm, laid hands furiously upon his 
brother, and it seemed for a moment as if 
a violent struggle were about to take 
place. 

It was to the restraint and moderation 
of Emilius that this unbrotherly conflict 
was avoided. He did not meet violence 
with violence; after a pause he gently 
lifted Eric’s hands from his shoulders, 
and with a sad look turned away, Eric 
gazing at his retreating figure in a kind of 
bewilderment. Presently Emilius was 
gone, and only Eric remained. 

He was not long alone. From an op- 
posite direction to that taken by Emilius 
the watcher saw approaching the form of 
the woman he loved, and to whom he was 
shortly to be wed. That her coming was 
not accidental but in fulfilment of a prom- 
ise was clear to Gabriel Carew. Eric 
expected her, and welcomed her without 
surprise. Then the two began to con- 
verse. 

Carew’s heart beat tumultuously; he 
would have given worlds to hear what was 
being said, but he was at too great a dis- 
tance for a word to reach his ears. Fora 
time Eric was the principal speaker, Lau- 
retta, for the most part, listening, and ut- 
tering now and then merely a word or two. 
In her quiet way she appeared to be as 
deeply agitated as the young man who was 
addressing her in an attitude of despair- 
ing appeal. Again and again it seemed 
as if he had finished what he had to say, 
and again and again he resumed, without 
abatement of the excitement under which 
he was laboring. At length he ceased, 
and then Lauretta became the principal 
actor in the scene. She spoke long and 
forcibly, but always with that gentleness 
of manner which was one of her sweetest 
characteristics. In her turn she seemed 
to be appealing to the young man, and to 
be endeavoring to impress upon him a sad 
and bitter truth which he was unwilling, 
and not in the mood, to recognize. Fora 
long time she was unsuccessful; the 
young man walked impatiently a few steps 
from her, then returned, contrite and hum- 
ble, but still with all the signs of a great 
suffering upon him. At length her words 
had upon him the effect she desired; he 
wavered, he held out his hands helplessly, 
and presently covered his face with them 
and sank to the ground. Then after a 
silence, during which Lauretta gazed com- 
passionately upon his convulsed form, 
she pret (i. placed her hand upon his 
shoulder. He lifted his eyes, from which 
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the tears were flowing, and raised himself 
from the earth. He stood before her with 
bowed head, and she continued to speak. 
The pitiful sweetness of her face almost 
drove Carew mad; it could not be mis- 
taken that her heart was beating with 
sympathy for Eric’s sufferings. A few 
minutes more passed, and then it seemed 
as if she had prevailed. Eric accepted 
the hand she held out to him, and pressed 
his lips upon it. Had he at that moment 
been within Gabrie] Carew’s reach it 
would have fared ill with both these men, 
but Heaven alone knows whether it wouid 
have averted what was to follow before 
the setting of another sun, to the conster- 
nation and grief of the entire village. 
After pressing his lips to Lauretta’s hand 
the pair separated, each going a different 
way, and Gabriel Carew ground his teeth 
as he observed that there were tears in 
Lauretta’s eyes as well as in Eric’s. A 
darkness fell upon him as he walked 
homewards. 


Vv. 


THE following morning Nerac and the 
neighborhood around were agitated by 
news of a tragedy more thrilling and ter- 
rible than that in which the hunchback 
and his companion in crime were con- 
cerned. Inattendance upon this tragedy, 
and preceding its discovery, was a circum- 
stance stirring enough in its way in the 
usually quiet life of the simple villagers, 
but which, in the light of the mysterious 
tragedy, would have paled into insignifi- 
cance had it not been that it appeared to 
have a direct bearing upon it. Martin 
Hartog’s daughter, Patricia, had fled from 
her home, and was nowhere to be discov- 
ered. 

This flight was made known to the vil- 
lagers early in the morning by the appear- 
ance among them of Martin Hartog, de- 
manding in which house his daughter had 
taken refuge. The man was distracted ; 
his wild words and actions excited great 
alarm; and when he found that he could 
obtain no satisfaction from them, and that 
every man and womanin Nerac professed 
ignorance of his daughter’s movements, 
he called down heaven’s vengeance upon 
the man who had betrayed her, and left 
them to search the woods for Patricia. 

The words he had uttered in his impre- 
cations when he called upon a higher 
power for vengeance upon a villain opened 
the villagers’ eyes. Patricia had been be- 
trayed. By whom? Who was the monster 
who had worked such evil ? 
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While they were talking excitedly to- 
gether they saw Gabriel Carew hurrying 
to the house of Father Daniel. He was 
admitted, and in the course of a few min- 
utes emerged from it in the company of 
the good priest, whose troubled face de- 
noted that he had heard the sad news of 
Patricia’s flight from her father’s home. 
The villagers held aloof from Father Dan- 
iel and Gabriel Carew, seeing that they 
were in earnest converse. Carew was im- 
parting to the priest his suspicions of Eric 
and Emilius in connection with this event ; 
he did not mention Lauretta’s name, but 
related how on several occasions he had 
been an accidental witness of meetings 
between Patricia and one or other of the 
brothers. 

“Tt was not for me to place a construc- 
tion upon these meetings,” said Carew, 
“ nor did it appear to me that I was called 
upon to mention it toany one. It would 
have been natural for me to suppose that 
Martin Hartog was fully acquainted with 
his daughter’s movements, and that, being 
of an independent nature, he would have 
resented any interference from me. He 
is Patricia’s father, and it was believed by 
all that he guarded her well. Had he been 
my equal I might have incidentally asked 
whether there was anything serious be- 
tween his daughter and these brothers, 
but I am his master, and therefore was 
precluded from inviting a confidence 
which can only exist between men occu- 
pying the same social condition. There 
is, besides, another reason for my silence 
which, if you care to hear, I will impart to 
you.” 

“Nothing should be concealed from 
me,” said Father Daniel. 

“ Although,” said Gabriel Carew, “I 
have been a resident here now for some 
time, I felt, and feel, that a larger knowl- 
edge of me is necessary to give due and 
just weight to the unfavorable opinion I 
have formed of two men with whom you 
have been acquainted from childhood, and 
who hoid a place in your heart of which 
they are utterly unworthy. Not alone in 
your heart, but in the hearts of my dear- 
est friends, Doctor Louis and his family.” 

“ You refer to Eric and Emilius,” said 
the priest. 

“Yes, I refer to them.” 

“ What you have already said concern- 
ing them has deeply pained me. I donot 
share your suspicions. Their meetings 
with Hartog’s daughter were, I am con- 
vinced, innocent. They are incapable of 
an act of baseness; they are of noble na- 
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tures, and it is impossible that they should 
ever have harbored a thought of treachery 
to a young maiden.” 

“| am more than justified,” said Gabriel 
Carew, “by the expression of your opin- 
ion in the course I took. You would have 
listened with impatience to me, and what 
I should have said would have recoiled 
upon myself. Yet now I regret that I did 
not interfere; this calamity might have 
been avoided, and a woman’s honor saved. 
Let us seek Martin Hartog; he may be in 
possession of information to guide us.” 

From the villagers they learnt that Har- 
tog had gone to the woods, and they were 
about to proceed in that direction when 
another, who had just arrived, informed 
them that he had seen Hartog going to 
Gabriel Carew’s house. Thither they 
proceeded, and found Hartog in his cot- 
tage. He was on his knees, when they 
entered, before a small box in which his 
daughter kept her clothes. This he had 
forced open, and was searching. He 
looked wildly at Father Daniel and Carew, 
and immediately resumed his task, throw- 
ing the girl’s clothes upon the floor after 
examining the pockets. In his haste and 
agitation he did not observe a portrait 
which he had cast aside. Carew picked 
it up and handed it to Father Daniel. It 
was the portrait of Emilius. 

* Does this look like innocence?” in- 
quired Carew. ‘“ Who is the more likely 
to be right in our estimate of these broth- 
ers, you or 1?” 

Father Daniel, overwhelmed by the evi- 
dence, did notreply. By this time Martin 
Hartog had found a letter, which he was 
eagerly perusing. 

“This is the villain,” he cried. “If 
there is justice in heaven he has met with 
his deserts. If he still lives he shall die 
by my hands!” 

“ Hush, hush!” murmured Father Dan- 
iel. ‘ Vengeance is not yours to deal out. 
Pray for comfort — pray for mercy.” 

“ Pray for mercy!” cried Hartog with 
a bitter laugh. “I pray for vengeance! 
If the monster be not already smitten, 
Lord, give him into my hands! I will tear 
him limbfromlimb! But who, who is he? 
The cunning villain has not even signed 
his name!” 

Father Daniel took the letter from his 
unresisting hand, and as his eyes fell 
upon the writing he started and trembled. 

“ Emilius’s ?” asked Gabriel Carew. 

“Alas!” sighed the priest. “ Alas, that 
guilt should be so closely allied with the 
semblance of innocence ! * 

It was indeed the writing of Emilius. 
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Martin Hartog had heard Carew’s inquiry 
and the priest’s reply. 

“ What!” he cried. “ That viper!” and 
without another word he rushed from the 
cottage. Carew and the priest hastily 
followed him, but he outstripped them, 
and was soon out of sight. 

“ There will be a deed of violence done,” 
said Father Daniel, “if the men meet. I[ 
must go immediately to the house of these 
unhappy brothers and warn them.” 

Carew accompanied him, but when they 
arrived at the house they were informed 
that nothing had been seen of Eric and 
Emilius since the previous night. Neither 
of them had been home or slept in his 
bed. This seemed to complicate the 
mystery in Father Daniel’s eyes, although 
it was no mystery to Carew, who was con- 
vinced that where Patricia was there 
would Emilius be found. In the good 
priest’s eyes his grief and horror were 
clearly depicted. He looked upon the 
inhabitants of Nerac as one family, and 
he regarded the dishonor of Martin Har- 
tog’s daughter as dishonor to all. Carew, 
being anxious to see Lauretta, left him to 
his inquiries. Doctor Louis and his fam- 
ily were already acquainted with the agi- 
tating news. 

“Dark clouds hang over this once 
happy village,” said Doctor Louis to Ca- 
rew. 

He was greatly shocked, but he had no 
hesitation in declaring that, although cir- 
cumstances looked black against the twin 
brothers, his faith in them was undis- 
turbed. Lauretta shared his belief, and 
Lauretta’s mother also. Gabriel Carew 
did not combat with them; he held qui- 
etly to his views, convinced that in a short 
time they would think as he did. Lauretta 
was very pale, and out of consideration 
for her Gabriel Carew endeavored to 
avoid the all-engrossing subject. That, 
however, was impossible. Nothing else 
could be thought or spoken of. Again and 
again it was indirectly referred to. Once 
Carew remarked to Lauretta, “ You said 
that Eric and Emilius had a secret, and 
you gave me to understand that you were 
not ignorant of it. Has it any connection 
with what has occurred?” 

“T must not answer you, Gabriel,” she 
replied ; “when we see Emilius again all 
will be explained.” 

Little did she suspect the awful import 
of those simple words. In Carew’s mind 
the remembrance of the story of Kristel 
and Silvain was very vivid. 

“ Were Eric and Emilius true friends?” 
he asked. 
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Lauretta looked at him piteously ; her 
lips quivered. “ They are brothers,” she 
said. 

“ You trust me, Lauretta?” he said. 

“Indeed I do,” she replied. ‘ Thor- 
oughly.” 

“You love me, Lauretta?” 

“ With my whole heart, Gabriel.” 

She gazed at him in tender surprise ; 
for weeks past he had not been so happy. 
The trouble by which he had been haunted 
took flight. 

* And yet,” he could not help saying, 
“you have a secret, and you keep it from 
me!” 

His voice was almost gay; there was 
no touch of reproach in it. 

“The secret is not mine, Gabriel,” she 
said, and she allowed him to pass his 
arm around her; her head sank upon his 
breast. “ When you know all, you will 
approve,” she murmured. “As I trust 
you, so must you trust me.” 

Their lips met; perfect confidence and 
faith were established between them, al- 
though on Lauretta’s side there had been 
no shadow on the love she gave him. 

It was late in the afternoon when Carew 
was informed that Father Daniel wished 
to speak to him privately. He kissed Lau- 
retta and went out to the priest, in whose 
face he saw a new horror. 

‘“‘T should be the first to tell them,” said 
Father Daniel in a husky voice, ‘but I 
am not yet strong enough. They will 


learn soon enough without me. It is 
known only to a few.” 
“ What is known?” asked Carew. “Is 


Emilius found?” 

“No,” replied the priest, “ but Eric is. 
I would not have him removed until the 
magistrate, who is absent and has been 
sent for, arrives. Come with me.” 

In a state of wonder Carew accom- 
panied Father Daniel out of Dr. Louis’s 
house, and the priest led the way to the 
woods. 

“Why in this direction?” inquired Ga- 
briel Carew. ‘“ We have passed the house 
in which the brothers live.” 

“ Wait,” said Father Daniel solemnly. 
“ They live there no longer.” 

The sun was setting, and the light was 
quivering on the tops of the distant trees. 
Father Daniel and Gabriel Carew plunged 
into the woods. There were scouts on 
the outskirts, to whom the priest said, 
“ Has the magistrate arrived ?” 

“ No, father,” was the answer, “we ex- 
pect him every moment.” 

Father Daniel simply nodded and passed 
on. 
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“What does all this mean?” asked 
Gabriel Carew. 

And again the priest replied, “ Wait.” 

From that moment until they arrived at 
the spot to which Father Daniel led him, 
Carew was silent. What had passed be- 
tween him and Lauretta had so filled his 
soul with happiness that he bestowed but 
little thought upon a vulgar intrigue be- 
tween a peasant girl and men whom he 
had long since condemned. They no 
longer troubled him; they had passed for- 
ever out of his life, and his heart was at 
rest. Father Daniel and he walked some 
distance into the shadows of the forest 
and the night. Before him he saw lights 
in the hands of two villagers who had 
evidently been stationed there to keep 
guard. 

“Father Daniel?” they cried in fear- 
some voices. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he replied, “it is I.” 

He conducted Gabriel Carew to a spot, 
and poinied downwards with his finger; 
and there, prone and still upon the fallen 
leaves, lay the body of Eric stone dead, 
stabbed to the heart! 

“ Martin Hartog,” said the priest, “is 
in custody on suspicion of this ruthless 
murder.” 

“ Why?” asked Gabriel Carew. “ What 
evidence is there to incriminate him?” 

“When the body was first discovered,” 
said the priest, “ your gardener was stand- 
ing by its side. Upon being questioned 
his answer was, ‘If judgment has not 
fallen upon the monster, it has overtaken 
his brother. The brood should be wiped 
off the face of the earth.’ He spoke no 
other word.” 

VI. 

GABRIEL CAREW was fora time over- 
whelmed by the horror of this discovery. 
Then the meeting between the brothers, 
of which he had been a secret witness on 
the previous evening, and during which 
Eric had laid violent hands on Emilius, 
recurred to him. He had not spoken of 
it, nor did he mention it now. There was 
time enough. If Martin Hartog confessed 
his guilt the matter was settled; if he did 
not, the criminal must be sought else- 
where, and it would be his duty to supply 
evidence which would tend to fix the 
crime upon Emilius. He did not believe 
Martin Hartog to be guilty; he had al- 
ready decided within himself that Emilius 
had murdered Eric, and that the tragedy 
of Kristel and Silvain had been repeated 
in the lives of Silvain’s sons. There was 
a kind of retribution in this which struck 
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Gabriel Carew with singular force. “ Use- 
less,” he thought, “to fly from a fate 
which is preordained.” When he recov- 
ered from the horror which had fallen on 
him upon beholding the body of Eric, he 
asked Father Daniel at what hour of the 
day the unhappy man had been killed. 

“ That,” said Father Daniel, “has yet 
to be determined. No doctor has seen 
the body, but the presumption is that when 
Martin Hartog, animated by his burning 
craving for vengeance, of which we were 
both a witness, rushed from his cottage, 
he made his way to the woods, and that 
he here unhappily met the brother of the 
man whom he believed to be the betrayer 
of his daughter. What followed may be 
easily imagined.” 

The arrival of the magistrate put a stop 
to the conversation. He listened to what 
Father Daniel had to relate, and some 
portions of the priest’s explanations were 
corroborated by Gabriel Carew. The 
magistrate then gave directions that the 
body of Eric should be conveyed to the 
courthouse; and he and the priest and 
Carew walked back to the village together. 

“The village will become notorious,” 
he remarked. “Is there an epidemic of 
murder amongst us that this one should 
follow so closely upon the heels of the 
other?” Then, after a pause, he asked 
Father Daniel whether he believed Martin 
Hartog to be guilty. 

“I believe no man to be guilty,” said 
the priest, “until he is proved so incon- 
trovertibly. Human justice frequently 
errs.” 

“] bear in remembrance,” said the mag- 
istrate, ‘“*that you would not subscribe to 
the general belief in the hunchback’s 

uilt.” 

“ Nor do I now,” said Father Daniel. 

“ And you,” said the magistrate, turning 
to Gabriel Carew, “do you believe Har- 
tog to be guilty?” 

“T donot,” replied Carew. 

“ Do your suspicions point elsewhere?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“This is not the time or place,” said 
Carew, “for me to give expression to any 
suspicion 1 may entertain. The first 
thing to be settled is Hartog’s complicity 
in this murder.” 

“ True,” said the magistrate. 

“Father Daniel believes,” continued 
Carew, “that Eric was murdered to-day, 
within the last hour or two. That is not 
my belief.” 


“ The doctors will decide that,” said the | ered his mistake. 
“If the deed was not, in| with Father Daniel and Gabriel Carew he 


magistrate. 
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few hours, when do you suppose it was 
done?” 

“ Last night,” Carew replied. 

“ Have you any distinct grounds for the 
belief?” 

“None. You have asked mea question, 
which I have answered. There is no mat- 
ter of absolute knowledge involved in it; 
if there were I should be able to speak 
more definitely. Until the doctors pro- 
nounce there is nothing more to be said. 
But I may say this: if Hartog is proved 
to be innocent, I may have something to 
reveal in the interests of justice.” 

The magistrate nodded and said, “ By 
the way, where is Emilius, and what has 
he to say about it?” 

“Neither Eric nor Emilius,” replied 
Father Daniel, “slept at home last night, 
and since yesterday evening Emilius has 
not been seen.” 

The magistrate looked grave at this. 
“Ts it known where he is? He should be 
instantly summoned.” 

“ Nothing is known of him,” said Fa- 
ther Daniel. ‘“ Inquiries have been made, 
but nothing satisfactory has been elicited.” 

The magistrate glanced at Carew, and 
for a little while was silent. Shortly after 
they reached the courthouse the doctors 
presented their report. In their opinion 
Eric had been dead at least fourteen or 
fifteen hours, certainly for longer than 
twelve. This disposed of the theory that 
he had been killed in the afternoon. Their 
belief was that the crime was committed 
shortly after midnight. In that case Mar- 
tin Hartog, as was proved, must be incon- 
testably innocent. He was able to account 
for every hour of the previous day and 
night. He was out late in company; he 
was accompanied home, and a friend sat 
up with him till late, both keeping very 
quiet for fear of disturbing Patricia, who 
was supposed to be asleep in her room, 
but who before that time had most likely 
fled from her home. Moreover, it was 
proved that Martin Hartog rose in the 
morning at a certain time, and that it was 
only then that he became acquainted with 
the disappearance of his daughter. Father 
Daniel and Gabriel Carew were present 
when the magistrate questioned Hartog. 
The man seemed indifferent as to his fate, 
but he answered quite clearly the ques- 
tions put tohim. He had not left his cot- 
tage after going to bed on the previous 
night; he believed his daughter to be in 
her room, and only this morning discov- 
After his interview 


your opinion, perpetrated within the last | rushed from the cottage in the hope of 
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meeting with Emilius, whom he intended 
to kill; he came upon the dead body of 
Eric in the woods, and his only regret was 
that it was Eric and not Emilius. 

“Tf the villain who has dishonored me 
were here at this moment,” said Martin 
Hartog, “I would strangle him. No 
power would save him from my just re- 
venge!” 

The magistrate ordered him to be set at 
liberty, and he wandered out of the court- 
house a hopeless and despairing man. 
Then the magistrate turned to Carew, and 
asked him, now that Hartog was proved to 
be innocent, what he had to reveal that 
might throw light upon the crime. Carew, 
after some hesitation, related what he had 
seen the night before when Emilius and 
Eric were together in the forest. 

* But,” said the magistrate, “ the broth- 
ers were known to be on most loving 
terms.” 

“So,” said Carew, “were their father, 
Silvain, and his brother Kristel until a 
woman stepped betweenthem. Upon this 
matter, however, it is not for me to speak. 
Perhaps Doctor Louis can enlighten you.” 

“TI have heard something of the story 
of these hapless brothers,” said the mag- 
istrate, pondering, ‘ but am not acquainted 
with all the particulars. I will send for 
Doctor Louis.” 

Carew then asked that he should be 
allowed to go for Doctor Louis, his object 
being to explain to the doctor, on their 
way to the magistrate, how it was that 
reference had been made to the story of 
Silvain and Kristel which he had heard 
from the doctor’s lips. He also desired 
to hint to Doctor Louis that Lauretta 
might be in possession of information re- 
specting Ericand Emilius which might be 
useful in clearing up the mystery. 

“You have acted right,” said Doctor 
Louis sadly to Gabriel Carew; “at all 
risks justice must be done. Ah! how the 
past comes back to me! And is this to 
be the end of that fated family? I cannot 
believe that Emilius can be guilty of a 
crime so horrible!” 

His distress was so keen that Carew 
himself, now that he was freed from the 
jealousy by which he had been tortured 
with respect to Lauretta, hoped also that 
Emilius would be able to clear himself of 
the charge hanging over him. But when 
they arrived at the magistrate’s court they 
were confronted by additional evidence 
which seemed to tell heavily against the 
absent brother. A witness had come for- 
ward who deposed that, being out on the 
previous night very late, and taking a 
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short cut through the woods to his cottage, 
he heard voices of two men, which he rec- 
ognized as the voices of Emilius and Eric. 
They were raised in anger, and one — the 
witness could not say which —cried out, 

“Well, kill me, for I do not wish to 
live!” 

Upon being asked why he did not inter- 
pose, his answer was that he did not care 
to mix himself up with a desperate quar- 
rel; and thatas he had a family he thought 
the best thing he could do was to hasten 
home as quickly as possible. Having 
told all he knew he was dismissed, and 
bade to hold himself in readiness to repeat 
his evidence on a future occasion. 

Then the magistrate heard what Doctor 
Louis had to say, and summed up the 
whole matter thus : — 

“The reasonable presumption is, that 
the brothers quarrelled over some love 
affair with a person at present unknown ; 
for although Martin Hartog’s daughter 
has disappeared, there is nothing as_ yet 
to connect her directly with the affair. 
Whether premeditatedly, or in a fit of un- 
governable passion, Emilius killed his 
brother and fled. If he does not present 
himself to-morrow morning in the village 
he must be sought for. Nothing more 
can be done to-night.” 

It was a melancholy night for all, to 
Carew in a lesser degree than to the others, 
for the crime which had thrown a pall 
over the whole village had brought ease 
to his heart. He saw now how unreason- 
able had been his jealousy of the brothers, 
and he was disposed to judge them more 
leniently. 

On that night Doctor Louis held a 
private conference with Lauretta, and 
received from her an account of the un- 
happy difference between the brothers. 
As Silvain and Kristel had both loved one 
woman, so had Eric and Emilius, but in 
the case of the sons there had been no 
supplanting of the affections. Emilius 
and Patricia had long loved each other, 
and had kept their love a secret, Eric him- 
self not knowing of it. When Emilius 
discovered that his brother loved Patricia 
his distress of mind was very great, and it 
was increased by the knowledge that was 
forced upon him, that there was in Eric’s 
passion for the girl something of the fierce 
quality which had distinguished Kristel’s 
passion for Avicia. In his distress he 
had sought advice from Lauretta, and she 
had undertaken to act as an intermediary, 
and to endeavor to bring Eric to reason. 
On two or three occasions she thought 
she had succeeded, but her influence over 
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Eric lasted only as long as he was in her 
presence. He made promises which he 
found it impossible to keep, and he con- 
tinued to hope against hope. Lauretta 
did not know what had passed between 
the brothers on the previous evening (in 
the interview of which Carew was a wit- 
ness), but earlier in the day she had seen 
Emilius, who had confided a secret to 
her keeping which placed Eric’s love for 
Patricia beyond the pale of hope. He 
was secretly married to Patricia, and had 
been so for some time. When Carew 
heard this he recognized how unjust he 
had been towards Emilius and Patricia in 
the construction he had placed upon their 
secret interviews. Lauretta advised Emil- 
ius to make known his marriage to Eric, 
and offered to reveal the fact to the de- 
spairing lover, but Emilius would not con- 
sent to this being immediately done. He 
stipulated that a week should pass before 
the revelation was made; then, he said, it 
might be as well that all the world should 
know it—a_ fatal stipulation, against 
which Lauretta argued in vain. Thus it 
was that in the last interview between 
Eric and Lauretta, Eric was still in igno- 
rance of the insurmountable bar to his 
hopes. As it subsequently transpired, 
Emilius had made preparations to remove 
Patricia from Nerac that very night. Up 
to that point, and at that time, nothing 
more was known; but when Emilius was 
tried for the murder Lauretta’s evidence 
did not help to clear him, because it es- 
tablished beyond doubt the fact of the 
existence of an animosity between the 
brothers. 

On the day following the discovery of 
the murder, Emilius did not make his 
appearance in the village, and officers 
were sent in search of him. There was 
no clue as to the direction which he and 
Patricia had taken, and the officers, being 
slow-witted, were many days before they 
succeeded in finding Emilius. Their 
statement, upon their return to Nerac with 
their prisoner, was, that upon informing 
him of the charge against him, he became 
violently agitated and endeavored to es- 
cape. He denied that he made such an 
attempt, asserting that he was naturally 
agitated by the awful news, and that for a 
few minutes he scarcely knew what he 
was doing, but,-being innocent, there was 
no reason why he should make a fruitless 
endeavor to avoid an inevitable inquiry 
into the circumstances of a most dreadful 
crime. 





He was much broken down by his posi- 
tion. No brother, he declared, had ever 
been more fondly loved than Eric was by 
him, and he would have suffered a volun- 
tary death rather than be guilty of an act 
of violence towards one for whom he en- 
tertained so profound an affection. In 
the preliminary investigations he gave the 
following explanation of all within his 
knowledge. What Lauretta had stated 
was true in every particular; neither did 
he deny Carew’s evidence, or the evidence 
of the villager who had deposed that late 
on the night of the murder high words 
had passed between him and Eric. 

“The words,” said Emilius, “‘* Well, 
kill me, for I do not wish to live!’ were 
uttered by my poor brother when I told 
him that Patricia was my wife. For al- 
though I had not intended that this should 
be known until a few days after my de- 
parture, my poor brother was so worked 
up by his love for my wife, that I felt I 
dared not, in justice to him and myself, 
leave him any longer in ignorance. For 
that reason, and thus impelled, pitying 
him most deeply, I revealed to him the 
truth. Had the witness whose evidence, 
true as it is, seems to bear fatally against 
me, waited and listened he would have 
been able to testify in my favor. My poor 
brother for a time was overwhelmed by the 
revelation. His love for my wife perhaps 
did not die immediately away ; but, high- 
minded and honorable as he was, he rec- 
ognized that to persevere in it would be a 
guilty act. The force of his passion be- 
came less; he was no longer violent — he 
was mournful. He even, in a despairing 
way, begged my forgiveness, and I, re- 
proachful that I had not earlier confided 
in him, begged zs forgiveness for the 
unconscious wrong I had done him. 
Then, after a while, we fell into our old 
ways of love; tender words were ex- 
changed ; we clasped each other’s hand ; 
I am not ashamed to say that we embraced 
— for truly you who hear me can scarcely 
realize what Eric and I had always been 
to each other. More than brothers — 
more like lovers. Heartbroken as he was 
at the conviction that the woman he adored 
was lost to him, I was scarcely less heart- 
broken that I had won her. And so, after 
an hour’s loving converse, I left him ; and 
when we parted, with a promise to meet 
again when his wound was healed, we 
kissed each other as we had done in the 
days of our childhood.” 
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THE RUIN OF AURANGZEB, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE RUIN OF AURANGZEB; OR THE 
HISTORY OF A REACTION. 

WHEN Dr. Johnson wanted a modern 
example of the vanity of human wishes, he 
took the career of the royal Swede. But 
during the same period that witnessed the 
brief glories of Charles the Twelfth in Eu- 
rope, a more appalling tragedy of wrecked 
ambition was being enacted in the East. 


Within a year of Charles’s birth in 1681, 
Aainagede, the last of the Great Mughals, 


set out with his grand army for southern 
India. Within a year of Charles’s fatal 
march to Russia in 1708, Aurangzeb’s 
grand army lay shattered by a quarter of a 
century of victory and defeat ; Aurangzeb 
himself was dying of old age and a broken 
heart; while his enemies feasted around 
his starving camp, and prayed heaven for 
long life to a sovereign in whose obstinacy 
and despair they placed their firmest hopes. 
The Indian emperor and the Swedish king 
were alike men of severe simplicity of life, 
of the highest personal courage, and of 
indomitable will. The memory of both 
is staincd by great crimes. History can 
never forget that Charles broke an am- 
bassador on the wheel, and that Aurang- 
zeb imprisoned his father and murdered 
his brethren. 

But here the analogy ends. As the In- 
dian emperor fought and conquered in a 
wider arena, so was his character laid out 
on grander lines, and his catastrophe came 
on a mightier scale. He knew how to 
turn back the torrent of defeat, by com- 
manding his elephant’s legs to be chained 
to the ground in the thick of the battle, 
with a swift yet deliberate valor which 
Charles might have envied. He could 
spread the meshes of a homicidal intrigue, 
enjoying all the time the most lively con- 
solations of religion; and he could pursue 
a State policy with a humane repugnance 
to the necessary crimes, yet with an in- 
flexible assent to them, which Richelieu 
would have admired. From the meteoric 
transit of Charles the Twelfth history 
learns little. The sturdy English satirist 
probably put that vainglorious career to its 
highest purpose when he used it “ to point 
a moral, or adorn a tale.” From the ruin 
of Aurangzeb the downfall of the Mughal 
empire dates and the history of modern 
India begins. 

The house of Timur had brought with 
it to India the adventurous hardihood of 
the steppes, and the unsapped vitality of 
the Tartar tent. Babar, the founder of the 
Indian Mughal Empire in 1526, was the 
sixth in descent from Timur, and during 
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six more generations his own dynasty 
proved prolific of strongly marked types. 
Each succeeding emperor, from father to 
son, was, for evil or for good, a genuine 
original man. In Babar himself, literally 
the Lion, the Mughal dynasty had _ pro- 
duced its epic hero; in Humayun, its 
knight-errant and royal refugee ; in Akbar, 
its consolidator and statesman; in Jahan- 
gir, its talented drunkard ; and its magnifi- 
cent palace-builder in Shah Jahan. It 
was now to bring forth in Aurangzeb a 
ruler whom hostile writers stigmatize as a 
cold-hearted usurper, and whom Muham- 
madan historians venerate as a saint. 

Aurangzeb was born on the night of the 
4th of November, 1618, and before he 
reached the age of ten, his father, Shah 
Jahan, had succeeded to the throne of his 
ancestors. His mother, The Exalted of 
the Palace, was the last of the great 
queens who shared and directed the for- 
tunes of a Mughal emperor. Married 
when just out of her teens, she bore thir- 
teen children to her husband, and died in 
giving birth to a fourteenth. Her nine- 
teen years of wedded life had been splen- 
did but sorrowful. Of her children eight 
died in infancy or childhood. Her be- 
reaved husband raised to her, in sight of 
his palace, the most beautiful tomb in the 
world. It crowns the lofty bank of the 
Jumna,a dream in marble, with its cupolas 
floating upwards like silver bubbles into 
the sky. To this day it bears her Persian 
title, The Exalted of the Palace; a title 
which travellers from many far countries 
have contracted into the Taj Mahal. 

She left behind her four sons and two 
daughters. Her eldest surviving child 
was the princess imperial, named The 
Ornament of the World; a masterful but 
affectionate girl of seventeen, and not free 
from feminine frailties. ‘The princess im- 
perial succeeded to her mother’s place in 
her father’s heart. During the remain- 
ing twenty-seven years of his reign, she 
guided his policy and controlled his pal- 
ace; and during his last eight years of 
dethronement and eclipse, she shared his 
imprisonment. The great rest-house for 
travellers at Delhi was one of her many 
splendid charities. She died with the fame 
of her past beauty still fresh, unmarried, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Her grave lies close 
to a saint’s and toa poet’s, in that campo 
santo of marble latticework, and exquisite 
carving, and embroidered canopies of silk 
and gold, near the Hall of the Sixty-four 
Pillars, beyond the Delhi walls. But only 
a piece of pure white marble, with a little 
grass piously watered by generations, 
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marks the princess’s grave. “Let norich 
canopy surmount my resting-place,” was 
her dying injunction, inscribed on the 
headstone. “ This grass is the best cov- 
ering for the grave of a lowly heart, the 
humble and transitory Ornament of the 
World, the disciple of the holy man of 
Chist, the daughter of the emperor Shah 
Jahan.” But the magnificent mosque of 
Agra is the public memorial of the lady 
who lies in the modest, grass-covered 
grave. 

The eldest son of The Exalted of the 
Palace, and the heir apparent to the em- 
pire, was Prince Dara. One year younger 
than the princess imperial, he became the 
object of her ardent affection through life. 
In the troubles that were to fall upon the 
family she devoted herself to his cause. 
Dara was an open-handed, high-spirited 
prince, contemptuous of advice, and desti- 
tute of self-control. He had a noble and 
dignified bearing, except when he lost his 
temper. At such moments he would burst 
out into a tornado of abuse, insulting and 
menacing the greatest generals and offi- 
cers of state. The rigid observances of 
Islam, with its perpetual round’of prayers 
and its long fasts, were distasteful to his 
nature. And he had all the rival religions, 
Christian, Muhammadan, and Hindu to 
choose from, in the court and the seraglio. 
Dara leaned towards Christianity and Hin- 
duism. While contemptuously continuing 
in externals a Muhammadan, he concocted 
for himself on easy and elegant faith from 
the alternate teaching of a Brahman phil- 
osopher anda French Jesuit. He shocked 
good Mussulmans by keeping an estab- 
lishment of learned Hindus to translate 
their infidel scriptures into Persian. He 
even wrote a book himself to reconcile 
the conflicting creeds. 

His next brother Shuja was a more dis- 
creet young prince. Conciliatory to the 
nobles, courageous and capable of forming 
well-laid plans, he might also have been 
able to execute them, but for his love of 
pleasure. In the midst of critical affairs, 
he would suddenly shut himself up with 
the ladies of his palace, and give days 
and nights to wine, and song, and dance; 
no minister of state daring to disturb his 
revels. Like his elder brother, he too fell 
away from the orthodox Suni faith of the 
Indian Muhammadans. But Shuja’s de- 
fection was due to deliberate policy. He 
adopted the Shia heresy of Persia, with 
the hope of winning the Persian adventur- 
ers, then powerful at court and in the 
army, to his side in the struggle which he 
foresaw must take place for the throne. 





Next to him in the family came the 
princess named The Brilliant Lady ; less 
beautiful and less talented than her elder 
sister, but equally ambitious, and fonder 
of gifts and of display. She attached 
herself to the cause of the third brother 
Aurangzeb, born fourteen months after 
herself. The youngest of the four breth- 
ren was Prince Murad, six years younger 
than Aurangzeb. Murad grew up a model 
Muhammadan knight; generous, polite, a 
despiser of intrigue, and devoted to war 
and the chase. He boasted that he had 
no secrets, and that he looked only to his 
sword to win his way to fortune. But as 
years passed on, his shining qualities were 
tarnished by an increasing indulgence at 
the table, and the struggle for the throne 
found him, still a brave soldier indeed, 
but also a glutton and a drunkard. 

In the midst of this ambitious and volup- 
tuous imperial family, a very different 
character was silently being matured. 
Aurangzeb, the third brother, ardently de- 
voted himself to study. In after life he 
knew the Kuran by heart, and his memory 
was a storehouse of the literature, sacred 
and profane, of Islam. He had himself a 
facility in verse, and wrote a prose style 
at once easy and dignified, running up the 
complete literary gamut from pleasantry 
to pathos. His Persian Letters to his 
Sons, thrown off in the camp, or on the 
march, or from a sick bed, have charmed 
Indian readers during two centuries, and 
still sellin the Punjab bazaars. His poetic 
faculty he transmitted in a richer vein to 
his eldest daughter, whose verses survive 
under her xom de lume of The Incognita. 

But in the case of Aurangzeb, poetry 
and literary graces merely formed the 
illuminated margin of a solid and sombre 
learning. His tutor, a man of the old 
scholastic philosophy, led him deep into 
the ethical and grammatical subtleties 
which still form the too exclusive basis 
of an orthodox Muhammadan education. 
His whole nature was filled with the stern 
religion of Islam. Its pure adoration of 
one unseen God, its calm pauses for per- 
sonal prayer five times each day, its 
crowded celebrations of public worship, 
and those exaltations of the soul which 
spring from fasting and high-strained 
meditation, formed the realities of exist- 
ence to the youthful Aurangzeb. The 
outer world in which he moved, with its 
pageants and pleasures, was merely an irk- 
some intrusion on his inner life. We shall 
presently see him wishing to turn hermit. 
His eldest brother scornfully nicknamed 
him The Saint. 
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To a young Muhammadan prince of this| was Akbar’s dearest friend, for whose 


devout temper the outer world was at that 
time full of sadness. The heroic soldiers 
of the early empire, and their not less 
heroic wives, had given place to a vicious 
and delicate breed of grandees. The an- 
cestors of Aurangzeb, who swooped down 
on India from the north, were ruddy men 
in boots. The courtiers among whom 
Aurangzeb grew up were pale persons 
in petticoats. Babar, the founder of the 
empire, had swum every river which he 
met with during thirty years of campaign. 
ing, including the Indus and the other 
great channels of the Punjab, and the 
mighty Ganges herself twice during a ride 
of one hundred and sixty miles in two 
days. The luxurious lords around the 
youthful Aurangzeb wore skirts made of 
innumerable folds of the finest white mus- 
lin, and went to war in palankeens. Ona 
royal march, when not on duty with the 
emperor, they were carried, says an eye- 
witness, “stretched as on a bed, sleeping 
at ease till they reached their next tent, 
where they are sure to find an excellent 
dinner,” a duplicate kitchen being sent on 
the night before. 

A hereditary system of compromise 
with strange gods had eaten the heart out 
of the State religion. Aurangzeb’s great- 
grandfather, Akbar, deliberately accepted 
that system of compromise as the basis 
of the empire. Akbar discerned that all 
previous Muhammadan rulers of India 
had been crushed between two opposite 
forces ; between fresh hordes of Mussul- 
man invaders from without, and the dense 
hostile masses of the Hindu population 
within. He conceived the design of creat- 
ing a really national empire in India, by 
enlisting the support of the native races. 
He married, and he compelled his family 
to marry, the daughters of Hindu princes. 
He abolished the infidel tax on the Hindu 
population. He threw open the highest 
offices in the State, and the highest com- 
mands in the army, to Hindu leaders of 
men. 

The response made to this policy of con- 
ciliation forms the most instructive episode 
in Indian history. One Hindu general 
subdued for Akbar the great provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa; and organized, as 
his finance minister, the revenue system 
of the Mughal Empire. Another Hindu 
general governed the Punjab. A third 
was hurried southwards two thousand 
miles from his command in Kabul, to put 
down a Muhammadan rising in districts 
not far from Calcutta. A Brahman bard 
led an imperial division in the field, and 





death the emperor twice went into mourn- 
ing. While Hindu leaders thus com- 
manded the armies and shaped the policy 
of the empire, Hindu revenue officers 
formed the backbone of its administra- 
tion, and the Hindu military races sup- 
plied the flower of its troops. It was on 
this political confederation of interests, 
Mussulman and Hindu, that the Mughal 
Empire rested, so long as it endured. 

Akbar had not, however, been content 
with a political confederation. He be- 
lieved that if the empire was to last, it 
must be based on a religious coalition of 
the Indian races. He accordingly con- 
structed a State religion, catholic enough, 
as he thought, to be acceptable to all his 
subjects. Such a scheme of a universal 
religion had, during two hundred years, 
been the dream of Hindu reformers and 
the text of wandering preachers through- 
out India. On the death of the Bengal 
saint of the fifteenth century, the Muham- 
madans and Hindus contended for his 
body. The saint suddenly appeared in 
their midst, and, commanding them to look 
under the shroud, vanished. This they 
did. But under the winding-sheet they 
found only a heap of beautiful flowers, one 
half of which the Hindus burned with holy 
rites, while the other half was buried with 
pomp by the Mussulmans. In Akbar’s 
time, many sacred places had become 
common shrines for the two faiths; the 
Mussulmans venerating the same impres- 
sion on the rocks as the footprint of their 
prophet, which the Hindus revered as the 
footprint of their god. 

Akbar, the great-grandfather of Aurang- 
zeb, utilized this tendency towards reli- 
gious coalition as an instrument of political 
union. He promulgated a State religion, 
called the divine faith, which combined 
the monotheism of Islam with the sym- 
bolic worship of Hinduism and with 
something of the spirit of Christianity. 
He worshipped the sun as the most glori- 
ous visible type of the deity; and he 
commanded the people to prostrate them- 
selves before himself as the divine repre- 
sentative. The Muhammadan lawyers set 
their seal to a decision supporting his 
Majesty. The Muhammadan medical men 
discovered that the eating of beef, which 
Akbar had renounced as repugnant to 
Hindu sentiment, was hurtful to the hu- 
man body. Poets glorified the new faith ; 
learned men translated the Hindu scrip- 
tures and the Christian gospel; Roman 
priests exhibited the birth of Jesus in 
waxwork, and introduced the doctrine of 
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the Trinity. The orthodox Muhammadan 
beard was shaved; the devout Muham- 
madan salutation was discontinued; the 
Muhammadan confession of faith disap- 
peared from the coinage ; the Muhamma- 
dan calendar gave place to the Hindu. 
At length, a formal declaration of apos- 
tasy was drawn up, renouncing the reli- 
gion of Islam for the divine faith of the 
emperor. 

The emperor was technically the elected 
head of the Muhammadan congregation, 
and God’s vicegerent on earth. It was 
as if the pope had called upon Christen- 
dom to renounce in set terms the religion 
of Christ. A Persian historian declares 
that when these “effective letters of 
damnation,” as he calls them, issued, “ the 
heavens might have rent asunder and the 
earth opened her abyss.” As a matter of 
fact, Akbar was a fairly successful reli- 
gious founder. One or two grave men 
retired from his court, and a local insur- 
rection was easily quelled. But Akbar 
had no apostolic successor. His son, the 
talented drunkard, while he continued to 
exact the prostrations of the people, re- 
vived the externals of Islam at court, and 
restored the Muhammadan confession of 
faith to the coin. Akbar’s grandson, the 
palace-builder, abolished the prostrations. 
At the same time he cynically lent his 
countenance to the Hindu worship, took 
toll on its ceremonies, and paid a yearly 
allowance to the Hindu high priest at 
Benares. 

But neither the son nor the grandson of 
Akbar could stem the tide of immorality 
which rolled on, with an ever-increasing 
volume, during three generations of con- 
temptuous half belief. One of Akbar’s 
younger sons had drunk himself to death, 
smuggling in his liquor in the barrel of 
his fowlingpiece, when his supply of wine 
was cut off. The quarter of Delhi known 
as Shaitanpara, or Devilsville, dates from 
Akbar’s reign. The tide of immorality 
brought with it the lees of superstition. 
Witches, wizards, diviners, professors of 
palmistry, and miracle-workers thronged 
the capital. ‘“ Here,” says a French phy- 
sician at the Mughal court, “they tell a 
poor person his fortune for a halfpenny.” 
A Portuguese outlaw sat as wisely on his 
bit of carpet as the rest, practising astrol- 
ogy by means of an old mariner’s compass 
and a couple of Romish prayer-books, 
whose pictured saints and virgins he used 
for the signs of the zodiac. 

It was on such a world of immorality, 
superstition, and unbelief that the austere 
young Aurangzeb looked out with sad 
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eyes. His silent reflections on the pros- 
perous apostates around him must have 
been a sombre monotone, perhaps with 
ominous passages in it, like that fierce 
refrain which breaks in upon the Easter 
evening psalm, “ But in the name of the 
Lord, I will destroy them.” A young 
prince in this mood was a rebuke to the 
palace, and might become a danger to the 
throne. No one could doubt his courage ; 
indeed he had slain a lion set free from 
the intervening nets usually employed in 
the royal chase. At the age of seventeen, 
his father accordingly sent him to govern 
southern India, where the Hindu Mara- 
thas and two independent Muhammadan 
kingdoms professing the Shia heresy, 
might afford ample scope for his piety 
and valor. 

The imperial army of the south, under 
his auspices, took many forts, and for a 
time effected a settlement of the country. 
But after eight years of viceregal splen- 
dor, Aurangzeb, at the age of twenty-five, 
resolved to quit the world, and to pass the 
rest of his life in seclusion and prayer. 
His father angrily put a stop to this proj- 
ect; recalled him to court, stripped him 
of his military rank, and deprived him of 
his personal estate. But next year it was 
found expedient to employ Aurangzeb in 
the government of another province; and 
two years later he received the great mil- 
itary command of Balkh. On his arrival, 
the enemy swarmed like locusts upon his 
camp. The attempt to beat them off 
lasted till the hour of evening prayer ; 
when Aurangzeb, calmly dismounting from 
his horse, kneeled down in the midst of 
the battle, and repeated the sacred ritual. 
The opposing general, awed by the reli- 
gious confidence of the prince, called off 
his troops, saying “ that to fight with such 
a man is todestroy oneself.” After about 
seven years of wars and sieges in Afghan- 
istan, Aurangzeb was again appointed 
viceroy of southern India. 

In 1657, his eldest brother, firmly plant- 
ed in the imperial court, and watching 
with impatient eyes the failing health of 
the emperor, determined to disarm his 
brethren. He procured orders to recall 
his youngest brother Murad from his 
viceroyalty on the western coast; and to 
strip Aurangzeb of his power in the south. 
These mandates found Aurangzeb besieg- 
ing one of the two heretical Muhammadan 
capitals of southern India. Several of 
the great nobles at once deserted him. 
He patched up a truce with the belea- 
guered city, and extorted a large sum of 
He had previ- 
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ously squeezed a great treasure from the 
other independent Muhammadan kingdom 
of the south. Thus armed, at the cost of 
the Shia heretics, with the sinews of war, 
he marched north to deliver his father, 
the emperor, from the evil counsels of the 
prince imperial. 

For the emperor, now sixty-seven years 
of age, lay stricken with a terrible disease. 
The poor old palace-builder well knew the 
two essential conditions for retaining the 
Mughal throne —namely, to be perfectly 
pitiless to his kindred, and to be in per- 
fect health himseif. In the early days of 
the empire, the royal family had been 
knit together in bands of warm affection; 
and its chivalrous founder had given his 
own life for his son’s. Babar, runs the 
story, seeing his son sinking under a 
mortal disease, walked three times sol- 
emnly round the bed, and implored God 
to take his own life and spare the prince. 
After a few moments of silent prayer, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “I have borne it 
away; I have borne it away!” and from 
that moment his son began to recover, 
while the Lion Babar visibly declined. 
But during three generations, the Mughal 
dynasty had lain under the curse of bad 
sons. Aurangzeb’s father, the stricken 
emperor, had been a rebel prince. He 
left not one male alive of the house of 
Timur, so that he and his children might 
be the sole heirs of the empire. These 
children were now to prove his perdition. 
Amid the pangs of his excruciating dis- 
ease, his eldest son Dara grasped the 
central government; while his next son, 
Prince Shuja, hurried north from his vice- 
royalty of Bengal to seize the imperial 
capital. 

Prince Shuja was driven back. But 
there was a son advancing from the south 
whose steps could not be stayed. Au- 
rangzeb had been forced by his eldest 
brother’s intrigues to assume the defen- 
sive. It seems doubtful whether, at first, 
he aspired to the throne. His sole desire, 
he declared, was to rescue his father from 
evil counsellors, and then to retire from 
the world. This longing for the religious 
life had led to his public degradation 
when a young prince; it asserted itself 
amid the splendors of his consequent 
reign. At the present crisis it served him 
for a mask ; as to whether it was genuine, 
his previous and later life perhaps entitle 
him to the benefit of a doubt. On one 
point he had firmly made up his mind: | 
that the apostasy of his two elder brothers | 
disqualified them for a Muhammadan | 
throne. He accordingly resolved to join | 
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his youngest brother, whose viceroyalty 
lay on his way north; and who, although 
a drunkard in private life, was orthodox 
in his public belief. 

A five years’ war of succession followed. 
Each one of the four brethren knew that 
the stake for which he played was an em- 
pire oragrave. The eldest brother, Dara, 
defeated by Aurangzeb and betrayed into 
his hands, was condemned by the doctors 
of the law for his apostasy to Islam, and 
put to death as a renegade. The second 
brother, Shuja, was hunted out of his vice- 
royalty of Bengal into the swamps of Ara- 
kan, and outraged by the barbarian king 
with whom he had sought shelter. The 
last authentic glimpse we get of him is 
flying across a mountain into the woods, 
wounded on the head with a stone, and 
with only one faithful woman and three 
followers to share hisend. The destiny of 
the youngest brother, Murad, with whom 
Aurangzeb had joined his forces, for some 
time hungin the balance. The tenderness 
with which Aurangzeb, on a memorable 
occasion, wiped the sweat and dust from 
his brother’s face, was probably not al- 
together assumed. But the more Au- 
rangzeb saw of the private habits of the 
young prince, the less worthy he seemed 
of the throne. At last, one night, Murad 
awoke from a drunken sleep to find him- 
self Aurangzeb’s prisoner. His friends 
pianned his escape; and he would have 
safely let himself down from the fortress, 
but for an alarm caused by the weeping of 
a lady who had shared his confinement 
and from whom he could not part without 
saying farewell. He was not allowed an- 
other chance. Aurangzeb had him tried 
—nominally for an old murder which he 
had committed when viceroy —and exe- 
cuted. Having thus disposed of his three 
brothers, Aurangzeb got rid of their sons 
by slow poisoning with laudanum, and 
shut up his aged father in his palace till 
he died. 

Then was let loose on India that tre- 
mendously destructive force, a puritan 
Muhammadan monarch. In 1658, in the 
same summer that witnessed the death of 
the puritan Protector of England, Aurang- 
zeb, at the age of forty, seated himself on 
the throne of the Mughals. The narra- 
tive of his long reign of half a century is 
the history of a great reaction against the 
religious compromises of his predeces- 
sors, and against their policy of concilia- 
tion towards the native races. He set 
before himself three tasks; he resolved 
to reform the morals of the court; to 
bring down the Hindus to their proper 
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place as infidels ; and to crush the two he- 
retical Muhammadan kingdoms of south- 
ern India. 

The luxurious lords soon found that 
they had got a very different master from 
the old palace-builder. Aurangzeb was 
an austere compound of the emperor, the 
soldier, and the saint; and he imposed a 
like austerity on all around him. Ofa 
humble silent demeanor, with a profound 
resignation to God’s will in the height of 
success as in the depths of disaster, very 
plainly clothed, never sitting ona raised 
seat in private, nor using any vessel of 
silver or gold, he earned his daily food by 
manual labor. But he doubled the royal 
charities, and established free eating- 
houses for the sick and poor. Twice each 
day he took his seat in court to dis- 
pense justice. On Fridays he conducted 
the prayers of the common people in the 
great mosque. During the month of fast, 
he spent six to nine hours a night in read- 
ing the Kuran toa select assembly of the 
faithful. He completed, when emperor, 
the task which he had begun as a boy, of 
learning the sacred book by heart; and 
he presented two copies of it to Mecca, 
beautifully written with his own hand. 
He maintained a body of learned men to 
compile a code of the Muhammadan law, 
at a cost exceeding 20,000/. sterling. 

The players and minstrels were silenced 
by royal proclamation. But they were 
settled on grants of land, if they would 
turn toa better life. The courtiers sud- 
denly became men of prayer; the ladies 
of the seraglio took enthusiastically to re- 
citing the Kuran. Only the poor dancers 
and singers made a struggle. They car- 
ried a bier with wailing under the window 
of-the emperor. On his Majesty’s look- 
ing out and asking the purport of the fu- 
neral procession, they answered, that 
“Music was dead, and that they were 
bearing forth her corpse.” “ Pray bury 
her deeply,” replied the emperor from the 
balcony, “so that henceforth she may 
make no more noise.” 

The measures taken against the Hindus 
seemed for a time to promise equal suc- 
cess. Aurangzeb at once stopped the 
allowance to the Hindu high priest at Be- 
nares. Some of the most sacred Hindu 
temples he levelled with the ground, erect- 
ing magnificent mosques out of their ma- 
terials on the same sites. He personally 
took part in the work of proselytism. 
“His Majesty,” says a Persian biogra- 
pher, “himself teaches the holy confession 
to numerous infidels, and invests them 
with dresses of honor and other favors.” 


He finally restored the Muhammadan 
calendar. He refused to receive offer- 
ings at the Hindu festivals, and he sacri- 
ficed a large revenue from Hindu shrines. 
He remitted eighty taxes on trade and 
religion, at a yearly loss of several millions 
sterling. The goods of the true believers, 
indeed, were for some time altogether ex- 
empted from duties ; and were eventually 
charged only one-half the rate paid by the 
Hindus. 

These remissions of revenue compelled 
Aurangzeb to resort to new taxation. 
When his ministers remonstrated against 
giving up the Hindu pilgrim-tax, he sternly 
declined to share the profits of idolatry, 
and proposed a general tax on the infidels 
instead. That hated impost had been 
abolished by Akbar in the previous cen- 
tury, as part of his policy of concilia- 
tion towards the Hindus. Aurangzeb 
revived the poll-tax on infidels, in spite of 
the clamors of the Hindu population. 
They rent the air with lamentations un- 
der the palace windows. When he went 
forth in state on Friday, to lead the prayers 
of the faithful in the great mosaue, he 
found the streets choked with petitioners. 
The emperor paused for a moment for the 
suppliant crowd to open; then he com- 
manded his elephants to advance, tramp- 
ling the wretched people underfoot. The 
detested impost was unsparingly enforced. 
If a Hindu of rank, writes a Persian his- 
torian, met a menial of the tax-office, ** his 
countenance instantly changed.” So low 
were the native races brought, that a proc- 
lamation was issued forbidding any Hindu 
to ride in a palankeen, or on an Arab 
horse, without a license from government. 

While Aurangzeb dealt thus hardly with 
the Hindu population, his hand fell heav- 
ily on the Hindu princes. He vindic- 
tively remembered that the Hindu Raj- 
puts had nearly won the throne for his 
eldest brother, and that their most distin- 
guished chief had dared to remonstrate 
with himself. “If your Majesty,” wrote 
the brave Hindu raja of Jodhpur, “ places 
any faith in books by distinction called 
divine, you will there be instructed that 
God is the God of all mankind, not the 
God of the Mussulmans alone. In your 
temples to his name, the voice of prayer 
is raised; in a house of images, where a 
bell is shaken, he is still the object of 
worship.” Aurangzeb did not venture to 
quarrel with this great military prince. 





He sought his friendship, and employed 
jhim in the highest and most dangerous 
| posts. But on his death, the emperor tried 
| to seize his infant sons. The chivalrous 
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blood of the Rajputs boiled over at this 
outrage on the widow and the orphan. 
They rose in rebellion; one of Aurang- 
zeb’s own sons placed himself at their 
head, proclaimed himself emperor, and 
marched against his father with seventy 
thousand men. A bitter war of religion 
followed. Aurangzeb, whose cause for a 
time had seemed hopeless, spared not the 
Hindus. He burned their homesteads, 
cut down their fruit-trees, defiled their 
temples, and carried away cartloads of 
their gods to the capital. There he thrust 
the helpless images, with their faces down- 
wards, below the steps of the great mosque, 
so that they should be hourly trampled 
under foot by the faithful. The Rajputs, 
on their side, despoiled the mosques, 
burned the Kuran, and insulted the prayer- 
readers. The war ended ina sullen sub- 
mission of the Hindus; but the Rajputs 
became thenceforth the destroyers, in- 
stead of the supporters, of the Mughal 
empire. 

Having thus brought low the infidel 
Hindus of the north, Aurangzeb turned his 
strength against the two heretical Mu- 
hammadan kingdoms of southern India. 
The conquest of the south had been the 
dream of the Mughal dynasty. During 
four generations, each emperor had _ la- 
bored, with more or less constancy, at the 
task. To the austere conscience of Au- 
rangzeb it seemed not only an unalterable 
part of the imperial policy, but an imper- 
ative religious duty. It grew into the 
fixed idea of his life. The best years of 
his young manhood, from seventeen to 
forty, he had spent as viceroy of the 
south, against the heretic Shia kingdoms 
and the infidel Marathas. When the vice- 
roy of the south became emperor of India, 
he placed a son in charge of the war. 
During the first twenty-three years of his 
reign, Aurangzeb directed the operations 
from his distant northern capital. But at 
the age of sixty-three he realized that, if 
he was ever to conquer the south, he must 
lead‘his armies in person. Accordingly, 
in 1681, he set forth, now a white-bearded 
man, from his capital, never to return. 
The remaining twenty-six years of his life 
he spent on the march, or in the camp, 
until death released him, at the age of 
nearly ninety, from his long labor. 

Already a great sense of isolation had 
chilled the emperor’s heart. ‘ The art of 
reigning,” he said, “is so delicate, that a 
king’s jealousy should be awakened by his 
very shadow.” His brothers and nephews 
had been slain, as a necessary condition of 
his accession to the throne. His own 
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sons were now impatient of his long reign. 
One of them had openly rebelled ; the con- 
duct of another was so doubtful that the 
imperial guns had to be pointed against 
his division during a battle. The able 
Persian adventurers, who had formed the 
most trustworthy servants of the empire, 
were discountenanced by Aurangzeb as 
Shia heretics. The Hindus had been 
alienated as infidels. But one mighty 
force still remained at his command. 
Never had the troops of the empire been 
more regularly paid or better equipped, 
although at one time better disciplined. 
Aurangzeb knew that the army alone 
stood between him and the disloyalty of 
his sons, and between him and the hatred 
of the native races. He now resolved to 
hurl its whole weight against the two heret- 
ical Muhammadan kingdoms of southern 
India. 

The military array of the empire con- 
sisted of a regular army of about four hun- 
dred thousand men, anda provincial militia 
estimated as high as forty-four hundred 
thousand. The militia was made up of 
irregular levies, uncertain in number, inca- 
pable of concentration, and whose services 
could only be relied on for a short period. 
The regular army consisted partly of 
contingents, whose commanders received 
grants of territory, or magnificent allow- 
ances for their support, partly of troops 
paid direct from the imperial treasury. 
The policy of Akbar had been to recruit 
from three mutually hostile classes — the 
Suni Muhammadans of the empire, the 
Shia Muhammadans from beyond the 
north-western frontier, and the Hindu Raj- 
puts. The Shia generals were conspicu- 
ous for their skill, the Rajput troops for 
their valor. On the eve of battle the Raj- 
put warriors bade each other a cheerful 
farewell forever ; not without reason, as in 
one of Aurangzeb’s actions only six hun- 
dred Rajputs survived out eight thousand. 

The strength of the army lay in its cav- 
alry, two hundred tho.sand strong. The 
pay was high, a trooper with only one 
horse, says Bernier, receiving not less 
than Rs. 25 (say 55 shillings) a month —a 
large sum in those days. Cavaliers with 
parties of four or more horses drew from 
200/, to nearly 1,000/. sterling a year, 
while a commander of five thousand had 
an annual surplus of 15,000/. sterling, 
after defraying allexpenses. The sons of 
the nobility often served as private troop- 
ers, and the path of promotion lay open to 
all. Originally a commander of cavalry 
was bound to maintain an equal number 
of infantry, one-fourth of them to be 
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matchlockmen and the rest archers. But, 
as a matter of fact, the infantry were a 
despised force, consisting of fifteen thou- 
sand picked men around the king’s person, 
and a rabble of two to three hundred 
thousand foot soldiers and camp-followers 
on the march. ‘The matchlockmen squat- 
ted on the ground, resting their pieces on 
a wooden fork which they carried on their 
backs; “terribly afraid,” says Bernier, 
“of burning their eyelashes or long 
beards ; and, above all, lest some 7i# or 
evil spirit should cause the musket to 
burst.” For every random shot which 
they fired under these disadvantages, the 
cavalry discharged three arrows with a 
good aim, at their ease. The pay of a 
matchlockman went as high as 44s. a 
month. 

The artillery consisted of a siege-train, 
throwing balls up to ninety-six and one- 
hundred and twelve pounds ; a strong force 
of field-guns ; two to three hundred swivel 
guns on camels; and ornamental batteries 
of light guns, known as the stirrup artil- 
lery. The stirrup artillery on a royal 
march numbered fifty or sixty small brass 
pieces, mounted on painted carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, with a third horse 
led by an assistant driver asa relay. At 
one time many of the gunners had been 
Christians or Portuguese, drawing 22/, 
sterling permensem. The monthly pay of 
a native artilleryman under Aurangzeb was 
about 7os. The importance of the artillery 
may be estimated from the fact, that after a 
battle with one of his brothers, Aurangzeb 
found one hundred and fourteen cannon 
left on the field. The army of Kandahar in 
1651 carried with it thirty thousand can- 
non-balls, four hundred thousand pounds 
of gunpowder, and fourteen thousand rock- 
ets. The war elephants were even more 
important than the artillery. Experienced 
generals reckoned one good elephant equal 
to a regiment of five hundred cavalry; or, 
if properly supported by matchlockmen, 
at double that number. Elephants cost 
from 10,000/, downwards ; 500/. to 1,000/, 
being a common price. Akbar kept five 
thousand of these huge animals, “in 
strength like a mountain, in courage and 
ferocity lions.” Under Aurangzeb, over 
eight hundred elephants were maintained 
in the royal stables, besides the large num- 
ber employed on service and in the prov- 
inces. 

A pitched battle commenced with a mu- 
tual cannonade. The guns were placed in 
front, sometimes linked together with 
chains ofiron. Behind them were ranged 
the camel artillery with swivel-guns, sup- 





ported by the matchlockmen; the ele- 
phants were kept as much as possible 
out of the first fire; the cavalry poured 
in their arrows from either flank. The 
emperor, on a lofty armor-plated ele- 
phant, towered conspicuous in the centre; 
princes of the blood or powerful chiefs 
commanded the right and left wings. But 
there was no proper staff to enable the 
emperor to keep touch with the wings and 
the rear. After the cannonade had done 
its work of confusion, a tremendous cav- 
alry charge took place; the horse and 
elephants being pushed on in front and 
from either flank to break the adverse line 
of guns. In the hand-to-hand onset that 
followed, the centre division and each 
wing fought on its own account; and the 
commander-in-chief might consider him- 
self fortunate if one of his wings did not 
go over to the enemy. If the emperor 
descended from his elephant, even to pur- 
sue the beaten foe on horseback, his own 
troops might in a moment break away in 
panic, and the just won victory be turned 
into a defeat. 

With all its disadvantages, the weight 
of this array was such that no power then 
in India could, in the long run, withstand. 
Its weak point was not its order of battle, 
but the disorder of its march. There was 
no complete chain of subordination be- 
tween the divisional commanders. A 
locust multitude of followers ate up the 
country for leagues on either side. The 
camp formed an immense city sometimes 
five miles in length, sometimes seven and 
a half miles in circumference. Dead 
beasts of burden poisoned the air. “I 
could never,” writes Bernier, in words 
which his countryman Dupleix turned into 
action a century later, “see these soldiers, 
destitute of order, and moving with the 
irregularity of a herd of animals, without 
thinking how easily five and twenty thou- 
sand of our veterans from Flanders, under 
Condé or Turenne, would destroy an In- 
dian army, how-ver vast.” 

A Bundela officer in the grand army 
has left a journal of its operations, but 
without mentioning the total number of 
troops employed. Aurangzeb found two 
distinct powers in southern India: first, 
the heretical Muhammadan kingdoms of 
Golconda and Bijapur; second, the fight- 
ing Hindu peasantry, known as the Ma- 
rathas. In the previous century, while 
Akbar was conciliating the Hindu Rajputs 
of the north, the independent Muhamma- 
dan sovereigns of the south had tried a 
like policy towards the Hindu Marathas, 
with less success. During a hundred 
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years, the Marathas had sometimes sided 
with the independent Muhammadan king- 
doms against the imperial troops, some- 
times with the imperial troops against 
the independent Muhammadan kingdoms ; 
exacting payment from both sides; and 
gradually erecting themselves into a third 
party which held the balance of power in 
the south. After several years of fight- 
ing, Aurangzeb subdued-the two Muham- 
madan kingdoms, and set himself finally to 
crush the Hindu Marathas. In 1690 their 
leader was captured; but he scornfully 
rejected the emperor’s offer of pardon 
coupled with the condition of turning 
Mussulman. His eyes were burned in 
their sockets with a red-hot iron, and the 
tongue which had blasphemed the Prophet 
was cut out. Theskin of his head, stuffed 
with straw, was insultingly exposed 
throughout the cities of southern India. 

These and similar atrocities nerved with 
an inextinguishable hatred the whole Ma- 
ratha race. The guerilla war of exter- 
mination which followed during the next 
seventeen years has scarcely a parallel in 
history. The Marathas first decoyed, then 
baffled, and finally slaughtered the impe- 
rial troops. The chivalrous Rajputs of 
the north had stood up against the shock 
of the grand army and had been broken 
by it. The Hindu peasant confederacy 
of the south employed a very different 
strategy. They had no idea of bidding 
farewell to each other on the eve of a bat- 
tle, or of dying next day on a pitched 
field. They declined altogether to fight 
unless they were sure to win; and their 
word for victory meant “to plunder the 
enemy.” Their clouds of horsemen, scan- 
tily clad, with only a folded blanket fora 
saddle, rode jeeringly round the imperial 
cavalry swathed in sword-proof wadding, 
or fainting under chain armor, and with 
difficulty spurring their heavily capari- 
soned steeds out of a prancing amble. If 
the imperial cavalry charged in force, 
they charged into thin air. If they pur- 
sued in detachments, they were speared 
man by man. 

In the Mughal army the foot-soldier 
was an object of contempt. The Maratha 
infantry were among the finest light troops 
in the world. Skilled marksmen, and so 
agile as almost always to be able to choose 
their own ground, they laughed at the 
heavy cavalry of the empire. The Mara- 
thas camped at pleasure around the grand 
army, cutting off supplies, dashing in upon 
its line of march, plundering the ammu- 
nition wagons at river crossings, and al- 
lowing the wearied imperialists no sleep 
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by night attacks. If they did not pillage 
enough food from the royal convoys, every 
homestead was ready to furnish the millet 
and onions which was all they required. 
When encumbered with booty, or fatigued 
with fighting, they vanished into their hill 
forts; and next morning fresh swarms 
hung upon the imperial line of march. 
The tropical heats and rains added to the 
miseries of the northern troops. One au- 
tumn a river overflowed the royal camp at 
midnight, sweeping away ten thousand 
men, with countless tents, horses, and 
bullocks. The destruction only ceased 
when the aged emperor wrote a prayer on 
paper with his own hand, and cast it into 
the rising waters. 

During ten years Aurangzeb directed 
these disastrous operations, chiefly from 
a headquarters’ cantonment. But his 
headquarters had grown into an enormous 
assemblage, estimated by an Italian trav- 
eller at over a million persons. The Ma- 
rathas were now plundering the imperial 
provinces to the north, and had blocked 
the line of communication with upper In- 
dia. In 1698 the emperor, lean, and stoop- 
ing under the burden of eighty years, 
broke up his headquarters, and divided 
the remnants of his forces into two corps 
@’armée. One of them he sent under his 
best general to hold the Marathas in check 
in the open country. The other he led in 
person to besiege their cities and hill 
forts. The corps d@’armée of the plains 
was beguiled into a fruitless chase from 
province to province; fighting nineteen 
battles in six months. It marched and 
counter-marched, writes the Bundela offi- 
cer, three thousand miles in one continu- 
ous campaign, until the elephants, horses, 
and camels were utterly worn out. 

The emperor’s corps d’armée fared even 
worse. Forty years before, in the strug- 
gle for the throne, he had shared the 

read of the common soldiers, slept on 
the bare ground, or reconnoitred, almost 
unattended, several leagues infront. The 
youthful spirit flamed up afresh in the 
aged monarch, He marched his troops in 
the height of the rainy season. Many of 
the nobles, having lost their horses, had 
to trudge through the mire on foot. Fort 
after fort fell before his despairing on- 
slaught ; but each capture left his army 
more shattered and the forces of the en- 
emy unimpaired. At last his so-called 
sieges dwindled into an attack on a forti- 
fied village of banditti, during which he 
was hemmed in within his own entrench- 
ments. In 1703 the Marathas had sur- 
prised an imperial division on the banks 
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of the Narbada, twenty-one thousand 
strong, and massacred or driven it pell- 
mell into the river, before the troopers 
could even saddle their horses. In 1705 
the imperial elephants were carried off 
from their pasture ground outside the 
royal camp; the convoys from the north 
were intercepted; and grain rose to five- 
pence a pound in the army —a rate more 
than ten times the ordinary price, and 
scarcely reached even in the severest In- 
dian famines when millions have died of 
starvation. The Marathas had before this 
begun to recover their forts. The em- 
peror collected the wreck of his army, and 
tried to negotiate a truce. But the inso- 
lent exultation of the enemy left him no 
hope. ‘They plundered at pleasure,” 
says the Bundela officer, “every province 
of the south ;” “not a single person durst 
venture out of the camp.” 

In 1706, a quarter of a century since the 
grand army had set forth from the northern 
capital, the emperor began to sink under 
the accumulation of disasters. While he 
was shut up within his camp in the far 
south, the Marathas had organized a regu- 
lar system of extorting one-fourth of the 
imperial revenue from several of the prov- 
inces to the north. In the north-west 
the Hindu Rajputs were in arms. Still 
further north, the warlike Jat Hindu peas- 
antry were up in revolt, near the capital. 
Aurangzeb had no one to quell this gen- 
eral rising of the Hindu races. The Mu- 
hammadan generals, who had served him 
so well during his prime of life, now per- 
ceived that the end was near, and began to 
shift for themselves. Of his four surviving 
sons, he had imprisoned the eldest during 
six years; and finally released him only 
after eleven years of restraint. The next 
and most favored son so little trusted his 
father that, after one narrow escape, he 
never received a letter from the emperor 
without turning pale. The third son had 
been during eighteen years a fugitive in 
Persia from his father’s vengeance, weary- 
ing the shah for an army with which to 
invade Hindustan. The fourth son had 
known what it was to be arrested on sus- 
picion, The finances had sunk into such 
confusion that the emperor did not dare to 
discuss them with his ministers. With 
one last effort, he retreated to Ahmad- 
nagar; the Marathas insulting the line of 
march, but standing aside to allow the 
litter of the emperor to pass, in an awed 
silence. 

The only escape left to the worn-out 
emperor was to die. “I came a stranger 
into the world,” he wrote to one of his 
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sons a few days before the end, “and a 
stranger I depart. I brought nothing with 
me, and, save my human infirmities, I 
carry nothing away. I have fears for my 
salvation, and of what torments may await 
me. Although I trust in God’s mercy, yet 
terror will not quit me. But, come what 
may, I have launched my barque on the 
waves. Farewell, farewell, farewell!” 
The fingers of the dying monarch kept 
mechanically telling his beads till the last 
moment. He expired on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1707, in the gist year of his age 
and the 51st of his reign according to the 
Muhammadan calendar ; or two years less 
by our reckoning of time. “Carry this 
creature of dust to the nearest burying- 
place,” he said, “and lay it in the earth 
without any useless coffin.” His _ will 
restricted his funeral expenses to ten shil- 
lings, which he had saved from the sale of 
work done with his own hands. Ninety 
odd pounds that he had earned by copying 
the Kuran, he left to the poor. His fol- 
lowers buried him beside the tomb of a 
famous saint, near the deserted capital of 
Daulatabad. 

Never since the Assyrian summer night 
when the Roman emperor Julian lay dying 
of the javelin wound in his side, had an 
imperial policy of reaction ended in so 
complete a catastrophe. The Roman Em- 
pire was destined to centuries of further 
suffering before it passed through death 
into new forms of life. The history of 
Aurangzeb’s successors is a swifter record 
of ruin. The Hindu military races closed 
in upon the Mughal empire; its Muham- 
madan viceroys carved out for themselves 
independent kingdoms from its dismem- 
bered provinces. A series of puppet 
monarchs were set up and pulled down; 
seven devastating hosts poured into India 
through the northern passes ; a new set of 
invaders who would take no denial landed 
from the sea. Less than a century after 
Aurangzeb’s death, Lord Lake, on his 
entry into Delhi, was shown a feeble old 
captive of the Hindu Marathas, blinded, 
poverty-stricken, and half imbecile, sitting 
under a tattered canopy, whom he com- 
passionately saluted as the Mughal em- 
peror. A new rule succeeded in India; a 
rule under which the too rapid reforms of 
Akbar, and the too obstinate reaction of 
Aurangzeb, are alike impossible. 

Periods of progress have alternated with 
periods of pause. But the advance has 
been steady towards that consciousness 
of solidarity, that enlightenment of the 
masses, and that capacity for political 


| rights, which mark the growth of a nation. 
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It was by the alienation of the native 
races that the Mughal Empire perished ; 
it is by the incorporation of those races 
into a loyal and a united people that the 
British rule will endure. 


And ye, that read these Ruines Tragicall, 
Learne, by their losse, to love the low degree; 
And, if that Fortune chaunce you up to call 
To Honor’s seat, forget not what you be: 
For he, that of himself is most secure, 
Shall finde his state most fickle and unsure. 
W. W. HUNTER. 


From Good Words. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


AUTHOR OF *‘NO NEW THING,’’ ‘*MY FRIEND JIM,” 
‘* MADEMOISELLE MERSAC,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GILBERT IN POSSESSION. 


THERE are few more unhappy beings 
upon the earth’s surface than half rogues. 
Forever seeking impossible compromises, 
plagued by a shrewish conscience which 
scolds all the more loudly because it can 
no longer make itself obeyed, they falter 
in pitiable fashion at each successive part- 
ing of the ways, and are often reduced to 
the dismal expedient of rubbing dust into 
their own eyes, so that they may take the 
wrong turn in quasi-unconsciousness. 
Gilbert Segrave, as we have seen, had 
adopted this plan, and his experiences at 
the outset were not of a nature to satisfy 
him with it. After having been ignomin- 
iously dismissed from the presence of the 
brother whom he had intended to pension 
and patronize, he retired into his father’s 
study, and, seating himself in what had 
been his father’s chair, was uncomfortably 
conscious of being not quite a big enough 
man to fill it. But that impression soon 
passed away. The late Sir Brian, in the 
opinion of his heir, had not been morally 
a big man at all. He had been kind- 
hearted, choleric, weak, capable of gener- 
ous actions, but forbidden by his nature 
to take broad and comprehensive views 
oflife. Now Gilbert flattered himself that 
his own views possessed what his father’s 
had lacked. He believed that he had it in 
him to form a policy and pursue it; and 
having just now in his mind’s eye the out- 
line of a policy which promised to be full 
of interest, he fell to contemplating that 
until his self-esteem returned to him. 

He had need of a little self-esteem, for 
the day was destined to be fruitful in 





petty humiliations. He had not been long 
alone before the house-servants, one by 
one, requested the favor of a few words 
with him; and these words proved to be 
in every case substantially identical. The 
butler and the housekeeper had been pres- 
ent at the reading of the will; they had 
heard what had fallen from Brian on that 
occasion, and they now came to inquire 
whether Mr. Brian was to be their future 
master or not. On being informed that 
he was not, they each and all begged re- 
spectfully to give a month’s warning. 

Gilbert kept his temper until this for- 
mula had been repeated some half-dozen 
times, when he suddenly and injudiciously 
lost it. ‘“ You can take a month’s wages 
and go to-morrow, if you choose,” he said 
to an under-housemaid, who perhaps had 
been less carefully drilled than her com- 
panions, and who had allowed a shade of 
insolence to be perceptible in her manner. 
“You had better not come to me for a 
character, that’s all.” 

“Thank you, sir, and I have no inten- 
tions for to do so,” replied the young 
woman, obviously elated by her success 
in upsetting the squire’s equanimity. 
“ Having left by my own wish and in con- 
sequence of death, such will not be re- 
quired, sir, and Mrs. Williams she will be 
very ’appy to speak for me if applied to.” 
Whereupon she dropped a curtsey and 
marched out with all the honors of war. 

The bailiff and the gamekeeper, both of 
whom subsequently craved an audience, 
decided to keep their respective positions. 
It is a fine thing to be able to snap your 
finger and thumb in the face of your supe- 
rior, but not everybody can afford these 
luxuries. A man has to consider his fam- 
ily, and the demand for bailiffs and game- 
keepers is hardly so great in the present 
bad times as that for butlers and cooks. 
Thus Gilbert was granted such comfort 
as may be derived from something short 
of universal abandonment. However, his 
troubles were not yet over. Immediately 
after luncheon, at which meal Brian did 
not put in an appearance, he was informed 
that Admiral Greenwood was waiting to 
see him in the library; and the admiral’s 
greeting was distinctly less cordial than 
usual. 

“How do you do, Gilbert?” he began. 
“T called to see your brother, but they 
tell me he’s out. What’s all this that I 
hear about your poor father having cut 
the lad off with a shilling? Only a piece 
of idle gossip, | trust.” 

“T sincerely wish,” answered Gilbert, 
“that I could tell you that you have been 
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misinformed; but such is not the case. 
My father has made me his heir. He 
seems to have had a strong conviction 
latterly that Brian was not a fit person to 
take his place. Indeed, he mentioned 
that conviction to me more than once, and 
gave reasons for it which I needn’t repeat. 
Personally I am hardly a gainer by his 
decision. My brother, of course, must be 
provided for, and I shall have to give up 
my profession,” 

* Well,” said Admiral Greenwood, with 
his hands in his pockets, his legs very 
wide apart, and his cheeks as red as a 
poppy, “I think it’s an infernal shame — 
that’s what I think about it!” 

“ At least,” said Gilbert, “I hope you 
don’t blame me for what I can’t help.” 

“I’m not quite sure as to that yet,” 
answered the admiral candidly. “ People 
say that youcouldhelp it. They say that 
your father intended to destroy this in- 
iquitous will, and that you knew he did. 
Is that so?” 

Gilbert ought to have been prepared for 
the question ; but he was so little prepared 
for it that he started and changed color. 
He was very anxious to stand well with 
Admiral Greenwood; he knew that the 
admiral would disapprove of his conduct; 
he knew also that disproval in that quar- 
ter was not likely to be merely passive, 
and instantly he decided to tell a lie— 
thereby parting at once and forever with 
that last shred of self-respect to which he 
had until then contrived to cling. 

“T am sorry,” said he, “ that you should 
have such a bad opinion of me. Brian, I 
believe, is under the impression that my 
father meant to revoke his will; but, un- 
fortunately, I have no reason at all to sup- 
pose that he would have done so, and 
therefore I think myself bound to abide 
by it as it stands.” 

“Do you mean that your father never 
said anything to that effect in your hear- 
ing?” asked the admiral rather sharply. 

“ Never a word,” answered Gilbert. 

Certainly if one is to tell lies, one may 
as well do so with a good air of sincerity. 
The admiral had never liked nor thor- 
oughly trusted Gilbert ; but he would have 
had to think worse of him than he did of 
any living thing before he could have 
doubted an assurance so given. He held 
out his hand, saying, “ Well, I beg your 
pardon. Mrs. Greenwood blew me up 
sky-high for believing that story, and I 
shall catch it again when I go home, no 
doubt. Nevertheless, I am not. sorry to 
have mentioned it to you, for I can now 
contradict the scandal-mongers on your 





authority. Under the circumstances I 
suppose you are right to accept the posi- 
tion. I shouldn’t much like it, if I were 
in your place ; but a8 

“ But perhaps I don’t like it,” interposed 
Gilbert with a smile. 

“H’m! Anyhow, it’s hard on Brian. 
Will he have absolutely nothing ?” 

“ Nominally nothing ; but, of course, I 
shall take care that he does not want. My 
own belief is that he will be happier in his 
present position than he would have been 
as owner of Beckton.” 

“T'll be hanged if I see why!” ob- 
served the admiral bluntly. “ It wouldn’t 
make me happy to be dependent upon my 
younger brother; but all he can dois to 
make the best of it, poor fellow! Tell 
him to come and see me when he has half 
an hour to spare, will you?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Gilbert with a 
mental reservation. 

Already he saw how much better it 
would have been to tell the truth, and 
what a crop of future troubles he had gra- 
tuitously sown for himself. This good- 
humored, fussy, and not very wise old 
gentleman might so easily have been 
talked over! But it was too late to think 
of that now. He went on to speak very 
kindly of his brother, regretting that his 
own means did not admit of his making 
Brian exactly a well-to-do man, but dis- 
tinctly implying that he was prepared to 
be liberal to the utmost limit of his capac- 
ities. 

Admiral Greenwood went away, reas- 
sured and a little contrite, and told his 
wife afterwards that he was really rather 
sorry for the young man. “What Se- 
grave can have been thinking about to 
make such a will beats me; but I must 
admit that it would hardly do for Gilbert 
to act in direct contravention of it.” 

“ That,” remarked Mrs. Greenwood, “is 
just what I told you all along, Tom; only 
you never will listen to a single word that 
I say.” 

Neither Mrs. Greenwood nor her daugh- 
ter had distrusted Gilbert for a moment. 
In a truly feminine spirit of partisanship 
they were convinced and determined that 
he must be in the right; and if appear- 
ances were somewhat against him — why, 
so much the worse for appearances. Had 
Brian revealed the true state of affairs to 
them, it is not in the least likely that they 
would have believed him, and it was quite 
certain that they would never learn the 
true state of affairs from Brian. But Gil- 
bert, obeying that inflexible law which 
compels us to judge of others by our- 
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selves, was unconscious of this twofold 
security, and so spent a miserable after- 
noon. 

At dinner the brothers met again, and it 
would be difficult to say which of them 
suffered the most during that protracted 
ordeal. To sit perfectly mute was im- 
possible, and neither politics nor the 
weather can be discissed indefinitely by 
two persons whose thoughts are not for 
the moment occupied with those interest- 
ing subjects. Hence there occurred long 
gaps of silence, during which the butler 
hurried round the table in those creaking 
boots to which poor Sir Brian had so 
excusably objected, while the footman, an 
irritating young man, whose breathing ap- 
paratus seemed to work with difficulty, 
kept a glassy eye inexorably fixed upon 
Gilbert. It was horribly uncomfortable, 
and there was a moment when Brian was 
very near to bursting out laughing; but 
he remembered that there was not much 
to laugh at, and controlled himself. 

The moment that those two observant 
attendants had retired he rose, dragged his 
chair closer to his brother’s, and began: 
“‘ Gilbert, I’ve been thinking things over, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s 
a case of least said soonest mended. In 
fact, there really is no more that caz be 
said —to any purpose. I shall clear out 
of this at once. Perhaps you'll give the 
piano and my other traps houseroom until 
I send for them. 1am going up to Lon- 
don.” 

Gilbert experienced a sense of relief 
almost as sweet as if it had been deserved. 
With Brian out of the way his path would 
be comparatively smooth. But he tried 
to look concerned, and succeeded indiffer- 
ently well. 

“ Must you hurry away like this?” he 
asked. “I can’t expect that, feeling as 
it do, you will care to stay here and 
<eep me company ; but as there will be 
arrangements to be made, wouldn’t it be 
better for you to wait until we can see our 
way to a final settlement and have done 
with it?” 

“T know of no arrangements that will 
require my presence here,” said Brian. 

“ Not absolutely, perhaps; still I should 
think you will wish to know what your 
future income is to be, and I can’t speak 
quite positively as to that yet.” 

“My future income,” remarked Brian 
with some grimness, “is not a positive 
quantity at present. Whenit becomes so 
I shall probably know rather more about 
it than you can tell me. I should like to 
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consent to be put upon an allowance by 
you. It would be like taking conscience 
money.” 

“If it were,” returned Gilbert quickly, 
“you would have all the greater right to 
it.” 

“Oh, if you talk about right! How- 
ever, there is no need for us to talk about 
anything of the sort. Rightly or wrongly, 
I don’t mean to accept a halfpenny from 
you, and there’s an end of it.” 

“But, my dear fellow— pardon me; 
what alternative have you?” 

“Well, the usual one. I am going to 
work for my living, and luckily I am not 
altogether incapable. A man who has 
taken a musical degree and who knows 
something about managing a church choir 
is in no danger of starving, I believe. I 
quite expect to find a place as organist in 
some London church before long, and 
most likely I shall be able to earn a little 
by giving music lessons as well.” 

Gilbert was not called upon to simu- 
late distress this time, because he really 
felt it. 

“You are resolved to punish me very 
severely for doing what I believe to be 
right!” he exclaimed. “You make my 
position almost intolerable. Just imagine 
yourself in my place. Suppose that the 
estate had been left to you and that I was 
without means of subsistence. Wouldn’t 
you insist upon giving me at least enough 
to live upon? You know you would. I 
don’t think your scheme has any chance 
of success ; but if it had, do you suppose 
that I could endure to let my brother 
support himself by giving music lessons ? 
And what would people think of me for 
allowing it?” 

The last words were not well chosen 
and undid the effect of the former ones, 
which had touched Brian for a moment. 
“T am afraid you will have to endure it,” 
said he dryly. “ That is, you will have to 
endure the humiliation of knowing that I 
am a music-master. But I don’t see why 
other people should know it; and if they 
find out you can tell them quite truly that 
you offered me an income, which I re- 
fused. Then they will understand that I 
am sulking, and will advise you to leave 
me alone until I come to my senses.” 

“I can imagine worse advice,” said Gil- 
bert. “What you propose to do is cer- 
tainly not very sensible, and I doubt 
whether it iseven feasible. How are you 
going to begin? You must admit that 
you will want a little money to start 
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“T shall not ask you for money either 
now or at any future time,” returned 
Brian doggedly. 

“So be it; I can’t, of course, force the 
money into your hands any more than I 
can help being aware that you will have 
to raise money somehow. You won’t lay 
yourself under an obligation of any sort 
or kind to me, that is understood ; but will 
you, perhaps, listen to me if I make you a 
plain, business-like offer?” 

“Oh, I'll listen if you like!” answered 
Brian wearily; “only I confess that I 
can’t conceive what business-like offer 
can be made to a man of my small posses- 
sions. Doyou wish to purchase the grand 
piano?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so if you 
want to get rid of it; but let me remind 
you that the piano is by no means your 
most valuable possession.” 

“Oh, I see! Unfortunately the Manor 
House is not for sale.” 

“In that case I have nothing more to 
say. But if at any future time you should 
be anxious to dispose of the place you 
might allow me the privilege of pre-emp- 
tion. I believe I could just afford to buy 
it, and probably you would rather see it 
merged in this estate than in the hands of 
a stranger. That, in fact, is what you 
must have looked forward to.” 

Brian took a minute or two to consider 
his reply. His impulse was to say no to 
anything and everything that his brother 
might suggest; but he was not sure that 
this proposition ought to be met with a 
direct negative. That he was sorely in 
need of ready money was undeniable, and 
he was well aware that the little Manor 
House property had always been a Na- 
both’s vineyard to his father. It was 
undoubtedly more desirable that Gilbert 
should have the place than that it should 
remain uninhabited and uncared for until 
the roof fell in. So he answered, with 
something of a sigh, — 

“T wouldn’t sell it to a stranger, but 1 
dare say I had better sell it to you. Prob- 
ably I shall be reduced to that necessity 
sooner or later. What is it worth, do you 
suppose ?” 

“T can’t tell you off-hand, and both for 
your sake and my own we ought to have 
the estate valued before striking a bar- 
gain; but, at a rough guess, I should say 
ten thousand ought to be about the price.” 

“Ten thousand pounds !” echoed Brian 
in amazement. ‘Why, it can’t be worth 
half that! You are trying to make me a 
present in the disguise of a bargain.” 

“Upon my honor, I am not,” answered 
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Gilbert earnestly ; and, although the readei 
may think that Gilbert’s honor was a 
somewhat shaky security, it was pledged 
in all sincerity then. “I haven’t a doubt,” 
he went on, * that Mr. Buswell would give 
you ten thousand pounds for the Manor 
House to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Buswell!—yes, I dare say he 
would. Very likely: it might be worth 
that to him; because he would instantly 
proceed to pull the old house down and 
run up half-a-dozen villas in the grounds. 
I wasn’t thinking about Buswell’s valua- 
tion.” 

“ The value of a thing is what it will 
fetch,” remarked Gilbert. “If I buy the 
Manor House it stands to reason that I 
must pay the market price for it.” 

There could hardly have been found in 
all the west of England a man more easy 
to impose upon than Brian Segrave ; but 
then he possessed that shield wherewith 
kind nature has endowed most trusting 
mortals in the shape of a total inability to 
believe in those whom he did not respect. 
He very much doubted whether Gilbert 
was the man to give a fancy price fora 
tumble-down dwelling, and his first sus- 
picion that his brother was merely seeking 
some plausible pretext for aahing him 
comfortable suddenly yielded to a more 
sinister one. He was quite ashamed of 
allowing it to enter his mind; yet there it 
was, and he could not dislodge it. There- 
fore he said abruptly, — 

“No! all things considered, I shan’t 
part with the Manor House unless I am 
driven to extremities.” 

“As you please,” said Gilbert. “I 
thought that by doing so you might over- 
come what | must say looks to me like an 
insurmountable difficulty; but you are 
your own master.” 

Brian did not fail to note the distinct 
ring of disappointment in his brother’s 
voice; nor was he able to attribute this 
solely to foiled benevolence. To avoid 
further discussion, as wall as to escape 
from the very unwelcome thoughts which 
forced themselves upon him, he said 
good-night curtly and went out of the 
room. 

He sat up late that night, packing such 
of his belongings as he meant to take 
away with him and arranging in ds orderly 
a fashion as his nature would permit those 
that he proposed to leave behind; and 
early the next morning he hastened to the 
vicarage to see Monckton, whom he found 
at breakfast. 

“We mustn’t meet trouble half-way,” 
Monckton remarked, after hearing what 
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his visitor had to say. “ You are right, I 
think, in trying to earn an independence 
for yourself; and if that turns out to be 
difficult or impossible ” 

“ But it won’t,” interrupted Brian. 

“Well, I hope it won’t. In the mean 
time, here are some letters of introduction 
which I have written for you. These men 
may not know of any vacant post; but at 
any rate they will be able to give you 
practical directions as to seeking for one. 
And now, Brian, as we have been such 
good friends and as we are going to part, 
perhaps for a long time, I hope you won’t 
refuse me a small favor. I can understand 
your reluctance to take anything from 
your brother; under the circumstances 
it’s only natural; but — but ——” 

“My dear old fellow,” broke in Brian, 
laughing, “you needn’t look so shame- 
faced over it. It is I who ought to be 
blushing ; for I came here with every in- 
tention of asking you for the loan which 
you are hesitating to offer me.” 

“ That’s right !” cried Monckton, bright- 
ening. “I drew a cheque for a hundred 
pounds in your favor; but I didit in fear 
and trembling, because I know it isn’t 
pleasant to take cheques even from one’s 
best friends. You have paid me a true 
compliment, Brian.” 

Brian took the envelope which was held 
out to him. “I was pretty sure before- 
hand that you would look at it in that 
way,” said he, “and I don’t a bit mind 
being beholden to you, Monckton. When 
I shall be able to pay you back I haven't 
an idea. It doesn’t sound very promising 
to start a hundred pounds in debt; but the 
fact of the matter is that I am quite ridic- 
ulously poor just now. I haven’t enough 
to keep me alive for a week.” 

Monckton smiled a little sadly. He 
knew that the day must soon come when 
a hundred pounds would seem a far more 
imposing sum to Brian than it now did; 
yet he had good hope that that and other 
inevitable lessons would make a man of 
the lad. One is forced unwillingly to ac- 
knowledge that poverty is very apt to be 
debasing. There are peopie whom one 
would like to save from all ignoble worries 
about half-crowns; people whom nature 
seems to have destined for some more re- 
fined occupation than balancing accounts, 
and whose carelessness with regard to 
money matters looks almost like a virtue, 
so innocent and unselfish is their inepti- 
tude. Such people are not always soured 
by the struggle for existence, though that 
result is frequent enough; and when they 
are not soured, they are doubtless in some 
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respects elevated by it. However, they 
lose their youth in the process ; and to the 
middle-aged lookers-on the premature loss 
of youth cannot butseem a pity. Monck- 
ton thought of this and was very sorry ; 
but he believed that Brian Segrave had 
fibre enough to resist and survive hard 
times ; and those who care to pursue to its 
end this record of a portion of Brian's life 
will see how far his friend’s faith in him 
was justified. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISCOURAGEMENT, 


WHEN Brian found himself ina railway- 
carriage, being whirled towards London at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, and leaving 
his home, his friends, the woman whom 
he loved, and every pleasure, interest, and 
hope connected with the past, behind him, 
he was conscious of nothing but relief. 
The catastrophe was so complete, the 
severing of all former ties was so final, 
that he felt as if he had been robbed of 
his identity, as if the old Brian was dead 
and done with, and as if the life upon 
which he was about to enter belonged to 
a new Brian, whose acquaintance he had 
yet to make. The truth was that he loved 
with all his heart the place and people he 
had been torn away from —loved eve 
Gilbert, though he was hardly aware of 
that—and the relief which he felt was 
simply such as a man who has been con- 
demned to lose a limb may be assumed to 
experience when the operation is over. 
Later he was to be taught by many an 
hour of painful longing and regret that 
one does not so easily shake off one’s 
identity; and that he was not much 
changed as yet was evidenced by the facts 
that he performed his journey by express 
train and first class, and that, on reaching 
Paddington, he took a hansom and drove 
straight to the rooms in the neighborhood 
of Jermyn Street, which he had been wont 
to inhabit in more prosperous times dur- 
ing his rare visits to the metropolis. 

These he found disengaged ; and by the 
time that his landlord had unpacked his 
things and made him comfortable (if Brian 
had been left to unpack for himself he 
would have tossed his clothes out upon 
the floor with an assured conviction that 
it must be somebody’s business to put 
them away for him), the short winter after- 
noon was at an end. It was far too late 
to think of going out and delivering any 
of Monckton’s letters of introduction; so 
presently he strolled over to his club, 
and, seating himself in the reading-room 
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with a newspaper, pondered over the dark 
future until he dropped asleep. 

He woke up about half past seven to 
discover that he was hungry, and, after he 
had mechanically betaken himself to the 
dining-room, remembered that it now be- 
hoved him to practise a rigid economy in 
the matter of meat and drink. He was 
pensively scanning the bill of fare and 
wondering upon how little a healthy man 
can contrive to dine, when somebody at 
his elbow called out, “Hullo, Segrave, 
how are you?” 

Brian turned and sawa dapper little man 
in evening dress, with black hair, bright 
eyes, and a round, smooth-shaven face. 
“By Jove ! it’s Tommy Phipps,” he ex- 
claimed. “How are you, Phipps? I 
haven’t seen you for an age.” 

“ That,” observed Mr. Phipps, “isn’t 
my fault. You might have seen me if you 
had been in any places where people are 
likely to be seen; but I suppose you have 
been peacefully slumbering down in 
Northumberland or Cornwall, or wherever 
it is that you habitually dream the happy 
hours away. Come and dine with me, 
and I'll stand you a bottle of champagne 
in honor of this auspicious meeting. You 
look as if you wanted a little stimulant.” 

The speaker had been rather a friend 
of Brian’s at Eton, where they had been in 
the same division, and subsequently at 
Oxford they had met pretty frequently, 
though upon somewhat less intimate 
terms. Phipps was by way of being some- 
thing of a musician, and, indeed, could 
sing a very good song; he had also been 
noted, both in his school and college days, 
as a first-rate amateur actor, in which ca- 
pacity he had earned for himself a large 
circle of friends and admirers. He was 
thought to be clever, and it had always 
been anticipated that he would eventually 
distinguish himself in some undefined 
way; but Brian had lost sight of him lat- 
terly, and had not heard whether this ex- 
pectation had been fulfilled or not. 

“ And what’s the news of you?” Mr. 
Phipps inquired, surveying his old school- 
fellow critically across the little table, after 
they had seated themselves. “Do you 
know that you wear a distinctly lugubri- 
ous aspect?” 

“I have just lost my father,” Brian an- 
swered. “He died very suddenly from 
an accident.” 

“Oh, really! I beg your pardon; I 
hadn’t heard,” said the other, a little dis- 
concerted. 

Perhaps, upon reflection, it occurred to 
him that bereavements of that kind are 
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not always devoid of compensation, for 
presently he observed in a more cheerful 
tone, “I suppose you’re a landed proprie- 
tor now?” 

“Well, no,” answered Brian; “I’m 
not. My brother has the place. You re- 
member my brother Gilbert, I dare say?” 

“Of course I do; but surely he was 
junior to you. I could have sworn that 
he was Segrave Minor.” 

Brian, who had rather hoped that this 
circumstance might have escaped his 
friend’s memory, saw that an explanation 
was unavoidable. “Yes, you're quite 
right,” he said ; “ but there’s no entail, and 
—and, in short, my father left the prop- 
erty to Gilbert.” 

“ What a horrid old br—hum ! — what a 
horrid bore for you!” 

“It is rather a bore,” Brian agreed ; 
“but it can’t be helped. The worst of 
it is that my poor father had very little 
money to leave, and I should think there 
can hardly be another man in the club at 
this moment who is quite such a pauper 
as I am.” 

Phipps pursed up his lips. “ Sorry to 
hear it. You oughtn’t to have been cast 
for that part; you have no natural apti- 
tudes for it, if you'll excuse my saying so. 
What do you mean todo? Write songs? 
They tel! me that that is a paying busi- 
ness ; only, of course, the songs must be 
rather imbecile, or people won’t buy them. 
Perhaps you’d think that sort of thing be- 
neath a swell classical musician ?” 

“ IT shouldn’t think anything beneath me 
that would bring me in a few sovereigns,” 
Brian declared, laughing ; “ but what I am 
looking out for is a place as organist at 
some church. Do you happen to know 
whether such appointments are hard to 
get?” 

Phipps shook his head. “Can’t say I 
do; churches are not much in my line. 
But I could tell you things that would 
make your mouth water about the profits 
that are earned in the musical branch of 
my own trade.” 

“ What is your trade?” Brian inquired. 

The little man dropped his knife and 
fork and threw up his hands. “Such is 
fame!” he ejaculated. “ However, I don’t 
feel snubbed, because it is you who ought 
to be ashamed of your ignorance. When 
one is the author of a play which has been 
running for upwards of two hundred con- 
secutive nights, and which is full of run- 
ning still, one can afford to pardon the 
poor benighted beings who have never 
heard of it. I cannot too strongly advise 
you, my dear Segrave, to take an early 
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opportunity of visiting the Frivolity — 
which is out-and-out the best theatre in 
London —and seeing ‘ The Politicians,’ 
which is the cleverest and most amusing 
piece that has been put upon the stage for 
many along day. It is not I who say so; 
I am quoting textually from the press, and 
I might add a good deal more, if modesty 
did not lay her finger upon my lips.” 

Briaa made a suitable apology, acknowl- 
edging that celebrities were not the less 
celebrated because he knew nothing of 
them, and Phipps went on to dilate with 
excusable glee upon the handsome sums 
which dramatic authorship had already 
placed to his credit. 

“T’ll tell you what, Segrave,” said he ; 
Wars and I will produce a joint work one 
of these days, and make our everlasting 
fortunes by it. I am convinced that 
comic opera, or rather operatic comedy, 
has an immense future before it in this 
country. One may almost call it virgin 
soil. The union of a dramatist—not a 
mere librettist, mind you—and a com- 
poser who isn’t above brightening up his 
work with a few catching airs ought to 
produce grand results.” 

The suggestion was not unattractive to 
Brian. He discussed it after dinner with 
his friend until the latter had to leave him 
in order to keep an engagement, and he 
returned to his lodgings with his head full 
of castles in the air. 

But Phipps when he awoke in the morn- 
ing was not at all the same man as Phipps 
under the influence of a good dinner and 
a sufficiency of good wine. In the sober, 
grey light of those matutinal hours he was 
wise and prudent, and well aware that an 
impecunious old schoolfellow is not the 
most desirable of acquaintances. Per- 
haps it would be hardly fair to blame him 
for resolving that he would avoid poor 
Segrave for the future, if that could be 
managed. Most of us have had experi- 
ences which will help us to condone this 
selfishness on the part of Phipps; most 
of us have encountered old schoolfellows, 
or persons describing themselves as such, 
whose importunities have been difficult to 
resist and inconvenient to yield to; and 
although instances have been known in 
which these unfortunates have been glad 
to accept half a sovereign, so much moder- 
ation cannot be considered common. By 
far the best and most economical plan is 
to part with twenty pounds — or more, if 
you can afford it—at once. Then the 
money and the old schoolfellow vanish 
away, and you never see or hear of either 
of them again. 
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But this method of procedure is one 
that never would have recommended itself 
to Brian. If, for his sins, he had chanced 
upon a former comrade in distress at this 
or indeed at any subsequent period of his 
career, itis in the last degree improbable 
that he would have got rid of that former 
comrade so long as he had a shilling left 
in his purse. Therefore he did not sus- 
pect at the time, nor has he suspected 
since, why it was that Phipps, whom he 
met a few days later in the street, did not 
stop to speak to him, but merely waved 
his hand, calling out, with a great show 
of heartiness, “ How are you, old chap? — 
how are you?” and then hurried away as 
fast as his short legs would carry Bo 
Brian was sorry that his friend was ap- 
parently so pressed for time, because he 
wanted to have a talk with him. He had 
expended half a guinea in seeing “ The 
Politicians ;’? he had been charmed with 
the brilliant dialogue of the play, and he 
had enjoyed a delightful vision of the fame 
and profit which would accrue to him from 
collaboration with its talented author. But 
it was a long time before he again had an 
opportunity of exchanging views with 
Phipps, and the fading away of the above 
dream was only one among many disap- 
pointments which he had to put up with 
during this stage of his earthly pilgrim- 
age. 

oF or, unhappily, Monckton’s friends 
were of very little service tohim. Some 
of them received him kindly, others, who 
were busy, with perceptible impatience ; 
but not one of them either wanted an 
organist or knew of anybody who did. 
Most of them recommended him to adver- 
tise —a piece of advice which may have 
been excellent in itself, but which hardly 
repaid its recipient for the long walks he 
had taken, and the loss of time that he had 
incurred in obtaining it. He did, however, 
both advertise and answer advertisements, 
and by this means acquired a clear un- 
derstanding of the difficulties of a begin- 
ner, if he obtained nothing else. A great 
deal of stress was laid upon the fact that 
he was a beginner. “You see, Mr. Se- 
grave, you have had no experience,” was 
the phrase employed by many who pro- 
fessed themselves satisfied with the sam- 
ple which he gave them of his capacities, 
but whose terms were not such as he 
could accept. One reverend gentleman, 
the incumbent of a large church in a fash- 
ionable neighborhood, at which the musi- 
cal services were of a highly ambitious 
order, was quite anxious that he should 
take the post of assistant organist and 
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relieve the well-known composer of sacred 
music who, in that case, would be his su- 
perior; but when it came to the question 
of salary, it appeared that none was forth- 
coming. “The advantage of studying 
under Mr. ,and the notice that you 
would be brought into by occasionally 
playing in our church, would, we think, be 
fully equivalent to money payment,” he 
was told. 

“But I can’t feed and clothe myself 
upon equivalents of that kind,” Brian 
mildly objected. 

Whereupon the cleric, a suave-man- 
nered man, smiled, elevated his eyebrows 
and said he feared that the churchwardens 
would not sanction any addition to the 
musical part of the church expenses. In- 
deed Brian found that the churchwardens 
were generally spoken of as obdurate when 
rate of remuneration was considered. He 
had not before had any idea that those 
functionaries were so powerful, and some- 
times they reminded him of that “ part- 
ner, Mr. Jorkins,” whose hardheartedness 
Mr. Spenlow so often had occasion to de- 
plore. 

Nor was it only at the hands of rectors 
and churchwardens that Brian met with a 
discouraging reception. He had by him 
a stock of short compositions, the fruit of 
many hours of leisure, and he thought that 
these might possibly be now made to serve 
a purpose for which they had not been 
originally destined. So he rolled a few 
of them up, tucked them under his arm, 
and set off to solicit an audience of Messrs. 
Berners and Co., the musical publishers. 
With these gentlemen he had already had 
dealings, having intrusted them with the 
publication of a cantata, for which he had 
neither asked nor obtained payment, but 
which had elicited from them an extremely 
flattering letter, accompanied by a bill; 
so that the head of the firm, a somewhat 
obsequious personage, with a good deal of 
curly and oily black hair, advanced to 
greet him with all the respect due to a 
gentleman of artistic talent and indepen- 
dent means. 

Brian said he had brought a few small 
things of his own, upon the chance of 
their being considered worthy of pub- 
lication; and Mr. Berners, without so 
much as glancing at the score, replied: 
“ Not a doubt of it, sir; anything written 
by you is sure to be that. We publish 
a great deal of rubbish, I am sorry to 
say; but the public taste is improving. 
It is improving, and in my humble judg- 
ment it will continue to improve. You, 
and such as you, sir, have given it what 








I may call a stimulus in the right direc 
tion.’ 

This sounded hopeful ; and, after a little 
further conversation, Brian sat down at 
the piano and endeavored to do full justice 
to himself, Mr. Berners nodding compla- 
cently the while and keeping time with a 
pair of fat hands, as if he were conducting 
an invisible orchestra. 

“Very pretty, Mr. Segrave ; very pretty 
and very clever,” he was so good as to 
say, when Brian’s performance came to 
an end. “ Your work has originality, sir 
— what I may call great originality, and 
your execution is remarkably fine. The 
rendering of that prelude in F minor was 
an intellecshal treat; it was really. You 
have a beautiful third finger, Mr. Segrave. 
I declare it quite vexes me to think of its 
being thrown away, so to speak, upon an 
amatyoor.” 

Now seemed to be the time to proceed 
to business. “I am not going to be an 
amateur any more,” Brian announced; “I 
want to see what I can do as a profes- 
sional.” 

“Do you indeed, sir?” said Mr. Ber- 
ners blandly. “ Yes —well—that is an 
ambition which, I may say, deserves re- 
ward, and which you share, sir, with per- 
sons of the very highest social standing. 
Professional skill, to be sure, is not quite 
the same thing as amatyoor skill; but 
although many people differ from me, I 
maintain that the true interests of art are 
served when gentlemen like yourself take 
their places in the orchestra or on the 
platform. Not, of course, with an eye to 
profit; but ——” 

“You misunderstand me, Mr. Berners,” 
interrupted Brian; “it isn’t as a perform- 
er, but as a composer, that I wish to come 
before the public, and profit is exactly 
what I havean eye to. That is my reason 
for submitting my poor compositions to 
you, and I’m very glad to hear that you 
think so well of them.” 

Then it was a sight to see how the 
countenance of Mr. Berners fell and how 
mournfully he wagged his curly head. 
Nothing, he declared, would afford him 
more sincere pleasure than to sign a 
cheque for a hundred or two hundred 
pounds in Mr, Segrave’s favor; but he 
regretted to say that the gains of com- 
posers—not to mention unknown com- 
posers — were for the most part infin- 
itesimal. The exceptions of which Mr. 
Segrave might possibly have heard only 
proved the rule. Then he went into de- 
tails and adduced facts and figures of so 
depressing a nature that Brian could only 
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wonder how anybody ever made anything 
at all by writing music. The upshot of it 
was that he left his scores in the hands of 
the publisher, upon the understanding that 
they were to be brought out at his own 
expense, and that his Share of the profits, 
should any accrue, was to be in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds. This, Mr. Berners 
said, was a liberal arrangement, and Brian 
expressed himself satisfied with it. 

Nevertheless, he was not satisfied. He 
went home sadly enough and, sitting down 
before the fire, yielded to his first access 
of despondency. A fortnight had now 
passed away; he had not obtained em- 
ployment, nor could he see prospect of 
obtaining any ; in spite of the utmost care, 
in spite of such triumphs of parsimony as 
drinking beer with his dinner, and occa- 
sionally climbing to the roof of an omni- 
bus instead of calling a hansom, his capi- 
tal was rapidly dwindling, and he looked 
forward with a chill fear to its ultimate 
exhaustion. What was to happen to him 
when he had no more money left? Of 
one thing he was quite determined; he 
would not go back to Beckton. Surely it 
was impossible that a man with two strong 
arms could starve! But though he told 
himself this, he was by no means con- 
vinced in his heart that it was impossible. 
All his troubles, his unrequited love, his 
father’s death, his banishment from home 
and friends, seemed to sink into insignifi- 
cance by comparison with the almost gro- 
tesque calamity of possible lack of bread. 
Brian thought it over until he concluded 
that the very best thing that could happen 
to him would be to die then and there. 

In later life when death is nearer at 
hand, few even of the most unhappy of 
mortals wish to hasten its approach; but 
_ people, in whom the craving for 
happiness is naturally strong, can hardly 
believe that life without happiness is a 
possession worth retaining ; and so, when 
things go wrong with them, they are apt 
to catch glimpses of grim despair, as Brian 
Segrave did. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MONCKTON DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF. 


WHILE Brian was making acquaintance 
with the seamy side of lite in London, 
Gilbert, down at Beckton, was daily re- 
gaining more and more of the equanimity 
of which his brother’s absolute refusal to 
be helped had deprived him. On think- 
ing it over, he was able to form what he 
believed to be a tolerably accurate fore- 
cast of that headstrong young man’s fate. 
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He gave Brian a month, at the outside, to 
exhaust his resources, assume a garb of 
sackcloth, and discover that there are 
worse things in the world than a placable 
and generous brother. Should his pride, 
even in the extremity of want, revolf 
against accepting an allowance, the alter: 
native of selling the Manor House to the 
generous brother aforesaid would still re- 
main; and if, as was probable, he should 
prefer remaining in London, playing the 
organ and otherwise disporting himself, 
to settling down at Beckton, why, so much 
the better. 

Gilbert, then, was not, upon the whole, 
dissatisfied with things in general. He 
had been prepared for a few disagree- 
ables at starting, and these, after all, had 
taken no worse shape than might have 
been anticipated. With the exception of 
the domestic revolt which has been 
mentioned, no expression of disapproval 
reached him; on the contrary, there were 
signs that the neighborhood generally ac- 
quiesced in his succession, and that Bri- 
an’s deposition and disappearance were 
assumed to be the consequences of some 
unexplained guilt. In truth, the younger 
brother had always been more popular 
than the elder. Two things, however, 
made Gilbert uneasy in his mind at times. 
Firstly, there was the memory of that lie 
which he had told to Admiral Greenwood, 
and which he now sincerely regretted, for 
he held that it is not only base but dan- 
gerous to tell lies. Secondly, he felt sure 
that Monckton had a very poor opinion of 
him. Once or twice since Brian’s depart- 
ure he had encountered the vicar of+St. 
Michael’s and had been disagreeably con- 
scious of being despised. Monckton had 
not said much to him, and what little he 
had said had been perfectly civil, but it is 
easy to show perfect civility to a man and 
at the same time to let him see that he 
does not possess your esteem. Now to 
many people the question of Monckton’s 
approbation or disapprobation would not 
have appeared to be one of much moment; 
but it was so to Gilbert because, like 
Achilles and other great men, he had a 
vulnerable point. All his life long he had 
desired to be liked and thought well of; 
he had even sacrificed his own interests 
more than once to this weakness; and 
now he could not help wondering how 
much Monckton knew, how much Brian 
had confided to him, and whether it might 
not be possible to secure at least the be- 
nevolent neutrality of one whose influence 
over Miss Kitty Greenwood was notori- 
ous. 
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Happening, therefore, to meet Monck- 
ton one windy morning, when he was 
walking into Kingscliff to keep an ap- 
pointment, he resolved to take the bull by 
the horns, and, extending his hand, said 
with an air of good-humored frankness 
which was all his own, and was commonly 
found most engaging: “ Mr. Monckton, I 
want to have it out with you.” 

“Yes?” said Monckton. “ As to what?” 

“ As to poor Brian. I know you blame 
me for his misfortunes. Please don’t deny 
it, I am always in favor of plain speaking.” 

“TI wasn’t going to deny it,” answered 
Monckton calmly. 

“Well,” said Gilbert, with a rather 
forced laugh, “I am glad you don’t, for I 
should like to defend myself, and one 
isn’t supposed to do that before one is 
accused. Of course you are aware that 
Brian considers himself ill-used; in fact, 
he has probably been more communicative 
upon the subject to you than he has been 
tome. His conviction is that my father 
did not intend his last will to be acted 
upon.” 

Monckton nodded. 

“ Perhaps you share that conviction ?” 

“TI cannot possibly do otherwise. On 
the Sunday evening Sefore his death your 
father distinctly told me that he regretted 
having made that will and intended to 
destroy it.” 

“ Ah, yes, exactly, that’s justit. It was 
on the Sunday evening that he declared 
his intention to you, and I believe that at 
the time he had been a good deal moved 
and excited by something which you had 
said in your sermon — something very just 
and true in the abstract, I don’t doubt. 
But on that same morning, when he was 
neither moved nor excited, he held quite 
opposite views; and if you had known my 
poor father a little better you would be 
aware that it was just his way to decide in 
haste and repent atleisure. That he fully 
purposed to reinstate Brian when he spoke 
to you I make no question; but I do 
question very much whether his purpose 
would have held out against a few days of 
cool consideration.” 

“You may be right or you may be 
ee answered Monckton, “we can’t 
tell. 

“ Precisely so, we can’t tell; and that is 
why I could not feel justified in disregard- 
ing the only real evidence of his wishes 
that he left us. It was not without hesi- 
tation, I assure you, that I concluded as I 
did; and though you and Brian may differ 
from me, I think you ought to allow me 
credit for being conscientious. I quite 
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hope and think that Brian will end by 
doing so.” 

“T dare say he will.” 

“When his money gives out,” Gilbert 
added. It was a stupid thing to say; but 
the other’s impassive countenance pro- 
voked him and he couldn’t stop himself. 

“T don’t see the relation between cause 
and effect there,” Monckton remarked. 
“If your brother forgives you it will be 
because he is a good fellow, not because 
you have starved him out.” 

“ Really,” returned Gilbert, reddening a 
little, “ there is no question of forgiveness 
in the matter. I can’t, of course, admit 
that I have wronged him, or I should have 
no excuse for remaining where I am. 
Nor— if that signifies — have I ever had 
the remotest intention of starving him out. 
I am ready to make ample provision for 
him whenever he chooses to accept it. 
What amazes me is that any one should 
think a property like Beckton worth all 
the annoyance and sacrifice that it has 
cost me. I should almost certainly have 
led a pleasanter life and died a richer man 
if I had handed the place over to Brian 
and stuck to my profession. I didn’t do 
so simply because I thought myself bound 
to obey my father.” 

He paused for a moment and then add- 
ed, with some irritation, “ You seem to 
doubt me. Pray do you believe what I 
say?’ 

Meiites looked his questioner full 
in the eyes. “No,” he answered quite 

uietly; “‘since you ask me, I don’t.” 

Gilbert prided himself upon possessing 
an acute sense of the ridiculous. His dis- 
like to being personally ridiculous was, at 
all events, very strong, and it preserved 
him from making any such retort as “ Your 
cloth protects you, sir;” though for an 
instant he was almost angry enough to 
have said it. Still, after so unequivocal a 
slap in the face, the discussion could hardly 
continue, and he wound it up ina manner 
which lacked neither dignity nor grace. 

“T began by telling you that I liked 
plain speaking,” he remarked with a slight 
smile, “and you have certainly done your 
best to gratify my taste. I mustn’t com- 
plain of what I have brought upon myself; 
but I wish you a little more faith, Mr. 
Monckton, and perhaps I may venture to 
add, a little more charity. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“There goes a knave in the skin of 
a gentleman,” muttered the unrepentant 
Monckton, gazing after Gilbert’s retreat- 
ing figure. ‘ What he said was extremely 
plausible, and he kept his temper admira- 
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bly; but he wasn’t a bit ashamed of having 
been found out.” 

He was a good deal more ashamed than 
Monckton supposed, and was very angry 
with himself, besides, for having invited 
a rebuff. That he had succeeded in keep- 
ing his temper was, to be sure,a source 
of some satisfaction to him; but he wished 
with all his heart that he had had the 
sense to keep his own counsel also and to 
leave the parson alone. Gilbert was not a 
man of strong loves and hates ; for nine out 
of any ten of his neighbors he felt nothing 
but a very moderate liking or dislike ; but 
if there was any one in the world towards 
whom he cherished a genuine sentiment 
of hatred at that moment it was, beyond 
a doubt, the Reverend John Monck- 
ton who was thus distinguished. Nothing 
would have afforded him keener delight 
than to see Monckton led to the gallows; 
but since that event could hardly be con- 
sidered as coming within the range of 
probable contingencies, Gilbert was con- 
tent to wish that his enemy might be ap- 
pointed to a South Sea bishopric, and, 
should the fates prove propitious, be killed 
and eaten by his dusky flock. 

In this kindly mood he trudged on 
towards Kingscliff, and so reached his 
destination, a brand-new, stuccoed villa, 
standing in the midst of a sterile tract 
which might, perhaps, some day become 
a garden, and inhabited (to quote the 
Kingscliff Directory) by “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Buswell, family, and suite.” 

Mr. Buswell himself was standing at 
one of the bay-windows, with his hands in 
his pockets, and, recognizing his visitor, 
came out into the hall to greet him. 

“Within five minutes of your time, I 
see, Mr. Segrave,” he remarked, putting 
out a red hand, adorned with many mas- 
sive rings ; “and that’s pretty strict punc- 
tuality for the west of England. Now, 
shall we have our little business talk at 
once, or will you come in and have a bit 
of lunch with us first?” 

Gilbert affably chose the latter alterna- 
tive, because he perceived that he would 
hardly be able, in any case, to escape 
without partaking of luncheon, and be- 
cause, when an unpleasant duty has to be 
performed, the sooner it is over the bet- 
ter. To him the duty in question was 
very unpleasant— much more so than it 
would have been to his brother, who had 
a wider range of sympathies. Gilbert was 
naturally refined and fastidious; it quite 
took away his appetite to sit down beside 
Mrs. Buswell, who ate largely and noisily ; 
and there were many little Buswells, too, 
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who did not appear to have been well 
brought up. However, in these days it is 
only recluses who can hope to avoid occa- 
sional contact with vulgarity ; and Gilbert 
took so much pains to be agreeable to his 
entertainers that he established himself 
in their good graces at once and forever. 
Afterwards Mr. Buswell gave him an ex- 
cellent cigar and led him out into the 
waste place which surrounded the villa. 

“This is on’y tempor’y, y’ know,” said 
he, pointing back over his shoulder with 
his thumb. “I wanted a little crib to put 
the missus and the children into while I 
looked about me ; but if I can arrange mat- 
ters like I hope to do I shallrun up some- 
thing a bit more stylish over yonder.” 

In truth, Mr. Buswell has since been as 
good as his word, and has built himself, 
near the spot indicated, a lordly pleasure- 
house with two towers and a glass cupola, 
which glitters in the sun and is visible for 
many miles around. 

“A millionaire like you can afford to 
indulge his fancies,” Gilbert remarked 
pleasantly. 

“ Oh, get along with you, Mr. Segrave !” 
returned Buswell, much delighted by this 
delicate piece of flattery. “ Millionaire, 
indeed! But I’vea fancy for Kingscliff, 
I confess — always have had since I first 
saw the place—and it’s true that I’m 
able to make myself confortable. So will 
you be, if you make hay while the sun 
shines. Now I’ve got here,” he contin- 
ued, drawing a paper from his pocket, “a 
little plan, sim’lar to one I once showed 

our poor father —and a pretty stew it put 

im into, poor old gentleman ! — which will 
just give you a rough idea of my scheme. 
Here, you see, is a row of ’igh-class dwell- 
ing-’ouses, to be called Segrave Crescent, 
and here you have the winter-garden and 
aquarium.” 

He went on pointing out details with a 
rather dirty forefinger, while Gilbert, look- 
ing over his shoulder, listened attentively. 

“My father,” he observed at length, 
“was, as you know, exceedingly averse to 
parting with any land for building pur- 
poses, but I am glad to say that, in speak- 
ing to me upon the subject, he left it 
entirely to my discretion to decide whether 
I should follow his policy or not, and, 
taking everything into consideration, I 
have made up my mind not to do so.” 

This somewhat uncalled-for self-justifi- 
cation did not greatly interest Mr. Buswell. 

“Oh, I thought you would,” he re- 
marked carelessly. 

Gilbert winced slightly. The phrase 
reminded him of something that Mr. Pot 
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ter had said, and he was about to enter a 
protest, when he remembered thatit really 
could not much signify what Mr. Buswell’s 
anticipations might have been. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, with a shade less 
of cordiality than he had hitherto dis- 
played, “you would let me have some 
definite statement which I could lay be- 
fore my lawyers.” 

“By all means,” answered Buswell. 
“ Step inside, and I’ll put down for you in 
black and white what I’m prepared to 
offer, as at present advised. Mind you, 
Mr. Segrave, I shall want the Manor 
*Ouse ; the ole aspect of the place will be 
marred, in my opinion, so long as that old 
empty building is left standing.” 

“The Manor House does not belong to 
me,” said Gilbert. 

“So I understand; but I should think 
you could come to terms with your brother ; 
or, if you can’t, maybe I can. You could 
oblige me with his address, I dessay.” 

“Certainly; but I think you had better 
leave the transaction to me. He is at 
present disinclined to sell, and I doubt 
whether he would listen either to your 
proposals or mine just now. In the course 
of a few weeks his point of view may pos- 
sibly change.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Buswell, with a know- 
ing wink, which was highly offensive to 
his companion. ‘“ Nothing like allowing 
’em a little time, is there? Why, bless 
you ! a young man without any money to 
spend don’t take long to find out on which 
side his bread is buttered. Now, if you 
please, Mr. Segrave, we'll get indoors out 
of this wind. Looks as if we should get 
a sou’-west gale before night, don’t it? 
Well, I ’ope to see the day when Kings- 
cliff will have a snug ‘arbor of its own.” 

The conference which ensued was a 
somewhat lengthy one; for Mr. Buswell 
was a man of business, and he found, 
rather to his surprise, that he had a very 
business-like man to deal with. Gilbert 
had an accurate enough notion of what 
his property was worth —so accurate a 
notion that he saw his way to a large and 
speedy increase of income, together with 
the advantages which an increased income 
brings. He had always been ambitious, 
and had intended to make a name for him- 
self; his hope now was that he might be 
able to enter Parliament and come to the 
front in political life; and a few words 
which fell from Mr. Buswell afforded him 
some entirely new matter for reflection as 
regarded this point. 

*1'll tell you what, Mr. Segrave,” that 
worthy said, “ you ought to come forward 
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as a candidate for the Kingscliff division 
at the next general election. We shall 
have a Kingscliff division, I expect, or 
—— corresponding to it, and with 
your local influence, you would be pretty 
sure of being returned —in the Radical 
interest, of course. You’ve no principles, 
I suppose.” 

“ No principles, Mr. Buswell ? ” 

““T mean you’re not committed to one 
side or the other. You call yourself a 
Conservative, I hear; but that ain’t of 
much account. Most likely you’ve never 
thought the subject out. Now there’s no 
such thing as a Conservative party, let me 
tell you. There are men who call them- 
selves Conservatives and there are men 
who call themselves Whigs; but they 
don’t form a party, nor never will again. 
There’s just two parties in England at 
the present time, Mr. Segrave —the Tory 
Democrats and the Radical Democrats; 
and it don’t want a prophet to say which 
is going to win. Howcan there be such 
a creature as a Tory Democrat? You 
might as well talk about a Royalist Re- 
publican. You stand as a Radical, and 
I’ll undertake to have you returned with a 
big majority. Cal] yourself a supporter 
of Lord Salisbury, and you won’t have the 
ghost of a chance, take my word for it.” 

“T should have thought,” said Gilbert, 
“that Kingscliff was distinctively Conser- 
vative.” 

“Don’t you believe it! The villas are 
Conservative, if you like; but what do 
they amount to? As for the tradesmen, 
that’s the very reason why they'll vote 
Radical. There ain’t enough money spent 
here, don’t you see? People get their 
clothes in London and their groceries 
down from the stores, and if ever they 
enter a shop in a place like this they begin 
calling out that everything’s sodear. The 
agricultural pop’lation are bound to be on 
our side.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“ As sure as I stand here. The working 
men will support my candidate ; and that’s 
as much as we shall want to carry the 
election. The fishermen are a bit doubt- 
ful, I dessay ; but the odds are that they’d 
vote for you, as being the squire.” . 

Gilbert went away, pondering these 
things. His political convictions were 
certainly not very profound. He had a 
fine, open mind, and was no more likely 
to let prejudice interfere with his advance- 
ment in the world than to allow himself to 
be hampered by his father’s absurd deter- 
mination to retain the Beckton estate in- 
tact. His father had left him free, and no 
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man can be expected to sacrifice his own 
interests in deference to a palpable ab- 
surdity. 

Another direction was abruptly given 
to his thoughts by a gust of wind which 
all but blew his hat off. The weather had 
changed considerably for the worse since 
the middle of the day, and there was every 
prospect of a dirty night. It was now 
blowing half a gale from the south-south- 
west; low black clouds were being driven 
swiftly inland ; the thunder of the breakers 
was increasing every minute, and from 
the rising ground on which Gilbert was 
standing he could see a little knot of peo- 
ple collected on the shore and gazing out 
to sea. Presently he descried in the offing 
a brown sail tossing and plunging, as the 
great waves swept into the bay, and then 
he knew what had brought them together. 

“ By George!” he muttered, “it’s as 
much as they'll do to beach that boat in 
such a sea. Buswell was right; we ought 
to have a harbor.” 

He hurried down to join the group, 
which was composed chiefly of fishermen 
in oilskin coats and overalls. A few 
women were moving uneasily to and fro 
among them; nobody appeared to be 
speaking. As Gilbert drew near he be- 
came aware of two ladies clad in ulsters, 
who were sheltering themselves under 
the lee of a small shed, and, recognizing 
Miss Huntley and her companion, he ap- 
proached them saying, “ How do you do, 
Miss Huntley? What an afternoon for 
you to be out!” 

The girl turned round quickly, and he 
was startled by her beauty. Her cheeks 
were glowing with the salt air; her eyes 
were large and bright; the wind had 
blown her hair about her face. “Oh, Mr. 
Segrave !” she exclaimed, “ can’t anything 
be done to save those poor fellows?” 

“J don’t think they are in any great 
danger of their lives,” answered Gilbert, 
smiling a little. “I should be sorry to 
insure the boat though.” 

“T’se warrant you would!” growled a 
deep voice at his elbow. It was Mr. Put- 
tick, who, with his hands thrust deep into 
the pockets of his tarry trousers and his 
hat rammed down upon his forehead, was 
awaiting the coming catastrophe with an 
air of gloomy stoicism. 

“Does the boat belong to you, my 
man?” inquired Gilbert. 

“Part owner,” replied Mr. Puttick 
briefly. 

“ Well, I'll do a more foolish thing than 
you seem to think me capable of; I'll pay 
for the boat, if she is lost.” 





Was it because he already realized the 
luxury of riches, or because he had an eye 
to the impending election, or because Miss 
Huntley was standing by, that he made 
a promise of which the generosity was 
hardly in accordance with his habit? Per- 
haps all three motives were at work; and 
it is certain that Miss Huntley’s eyes ap- 
plauded him. 

“ Thankee, sir,” answered Puttick with 
a grudging sort of gratitude. “What 
about they nets now?” 

“T should think the nets might be 
saved,” Gilbert said, half laughing ; “ but 
if they are not, I'll replace them.” 

Puttick, it may be hoped, would have 
said something civil in answer to that; 
but his attention, as well as Gilbert’s, was 
diverted by the approach of the supreme 
moment. The lugger was close in shore 
now; her brown sail fluttered down; they 
could see a man and a lad standing well 
forward, ready to run, and another man at 
the tiller. Then suddenly the boat flung 
her black bows high above the white crest 
of the wave that was bringing her in; the 
men on shore, who were waiting to hook 
the tackles on her, made a rush into the 
surf; then another great breaker swept 
in over boat and men, and Miss Huntley, 
striking her hands together, exclaimed, 
“ Oh, they will all be drowned !” 

“ Not them, miss!” gruffly responded 
Mr. Puttick, who, by reason of age and 
rheumatism, could take no active part in 
the proceedings. ‘“ Don’t you be afeared 
for them. But they worn’t quick enough 
with they tackles, and the boat she’s on 
her beam-ends. She ain’t got a many 
more minutes to live, you may depend.” 

In truth the two fishermen had either 
stumbled or had been dragged up to dry 
land, safe and sound; but the boy, miss- 
ing his footing, was swept away by the 
backwash, and probably would not have 
been saved had not a man in a pilot-coat 
and sea-boots dashed into the water after 
him, at the imminent risk of his own life, 
and seized him round the waist. The 
next roller knocked them both down, but 
carried them within reach of a dozen pow- 
erful arms ; and so they, too, were rescued, 
somewhat dazed and breathless, but not 
otherwise the worse for their immersion. 

“There!” cried Mr. Puttick; “that’s 
what I call a man, that is! He don’t 
stand starin’ about him when he’s wanted. 
Them fellers oughter be ’shamed o’ their- 
selves. We didn’t want nobody’s help to 
save a mate from being drownded when I 
was young.” , 

Miss Huntley had watched the little 
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drama with a heightened color and glisten- 
ing eyes. “I should like to give that man 
ten pounds,” she cried. 

“Well, miss,” said Mr. Puttick, “you 
can do that if you’ve a mind ter, and he'll 
find a good use for the money. "Twon’t 
stay in his pocket, though.” 

“Why, it is Mr. Monckton!” ejacu- 
lated Miss Huntley, as the object of her 
proposed benevolence drew nearer. She 
would have stopped him; but he raised 
his hand to his cap and laughed, saying 
that he must run home and change, and 
so departed at a slinging trot. 

“Wasn't it splendid? I’m so glad I 
saw it!” Miss Huntley exclaimed, turn- 
ing to Gilbert, who was ruefully watching 
the break-up of the lugger. 

Gilbert smiled. “Yes; it was —dra- 
matic,” he answered. “ The performance 
was not quite such arisky one as it looked, 
I think; but of course that is the sort of 
thing that makes these people swear by 
Monckton. He has been rather lucky in 
the same way once or twice before. I 
don’t wish to cast any discredit upon his 
prowess, but he is a little bit of a Joseur, 
you know.” 

“Oh, is he really?” asked Miss Hunt- 
ley innocently. “How disappointing! 
And to think that I had been imagining 
hima hero! To be sure, when one comes 
to consider it, it was a much finer thing to 
stand quietly here, as you did, and pay 
for the damage. I am afraid it has been 
an expensive afternoon for you.” 

Such was the childlike candor of Miss 
Huntley’s countenance as she said these 
words, that Gilbert actually doubted for a 
moment whether any sarcasm was in- 
tended. He was not at all grateful to 
Miss Joy, who took compassion upon him 
and said, — 

“Beatrice, my dear, we can’t all be 
heroes ; and I am sure it is very kind and 
liberal of Mr. Segrave to ‘pay for the 
damage,’ as you call it. There are more 
ways than one of saving people’s lives, 
you must remember.” 

“You are always right, Matilda,” an- 
swered Miss Huntley gravely; “I am 
much too excitable and apt to be carried 
off my feet by foseurs. In that respect, 
Mr. Segrave, I rather resemble your 
brother, who has no stability, and who 
would never have done half the good here 
that you will do. I met that delightful 
Mr. Buswell this morning, and he whis- 
pered to me that you and he were goin 
to establish the prosperity of Kingscli 
upon a firm basis between you. By-the- 
by, where is your brother now?” 
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“He is in London,” replied Gilbert, 
rather curtly. 

“‘ Please remember me to him when you 
write, and tell him that Jacob’s ladder 
promises to lead up to high places. It is 
an obscure allusion, which he probably 
won’t understand. Good-evening, Mr. Se- 
grave.” 

“ Heaven preserve us from clever wom- 
en and from women who think themselves 
clever!” muttered Gilbert, when he was 
left alone. And then he reflected with 
thankfulness that his dear little Kitty 
Greenwood could never be included by 
anybody in either category. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MISS SPARKS. 


BRIAN, whom we left in a condition of 
deep despondency, remained in that state 
— nothing occurring to rouse him from it 
— for several days, when a civil little note 
from one of Monckton’s clerical friends 
reached him, in which the writer stated 
that he understood there was a vacancy for 
an organist at St. Jude’s, North Streatham, 
and had thought that possibly Mr. Se- 
grave might consider it worth his while to 
inquire further as to the matter. Mr. 
Segrave did consider it very well worth 
his while to make inquiries ; for although 
he had mentally resolved to eschew the 
suburbs, he had now recognized that he 
was in no position to pick and choose. 
Therefore he put himself in communica- 
tion with the incumbent, whom he found, 
on reference to the Clergy List, to be 
the Rev. Christopher Peareth, M.A., and 
by return of post was requested to accord 
that gentleman a personal interview. 

The Reverend Christopher, small, thin, 
fifty years of age, or thereabouts, with 
scanty grey hair and a somewhat nervous 
manner, opened the conversation by say- 
ing, “I believe, Mr. Segrave, that you 
have had — er — misfortunes.” 

“T have lately had the misfortune to 
lose my father,” answered Brian, won- 
dering what the man could be driving 
at. 

“Oh, yes. Yes, exactly. But nothing 
worse than that?—nothing more, I 
mean? You must pardon my asking the 
question; but our church being without 
endowment, and the expenses being al- 
most entirely defrayed by a few of the 
more wealthy attendants, I am naturally 
obliged to consult them to a greater ex- 
tent than I should wish —that is, to a 
greater extent than is customary else- 
: where. And in this neighborhood great 
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stress, very great stress, is laid upon per- 
sonal character.” 

‘**T can easily get testimonials as to my 
perfect respectability,” said Brian, smil- 
ing. 
“Thank you; if you will be so good. 
You see, Mr. Segrave, it is not exactly 
usual for gentlemen to seek employment 
of this kind (though I’m sure I don’t 
know why they shouldn’t), and there is, I 
am sorry to say, a tendency to blame me 
when any—er—mistakes occur. For 
instance, when the manager of our tem- 
perance coffee-house was found lying in 
the street in a state of shameful intoxica- 
tion, many people seemed to think that I 
was in some measure responsible for the 
scandal. I am told that you have had 
some little experience of choir manage- 
ment, though not in a professional way.” 

Brian answered that he was quite ac- 
customed to accompanying, and believed 
himself to be capable of giving the neces- 
sary instruction; and then Mr. Peareth 
suggested that they should adjourn to the 
church. “You might like to try our or- 
gan, Mr. Segrave, a very fine instrument, 
presented to us by Mr. Dubbin, who is — 
er — conspicuous among the wealthy per- 
sons whom I mentioned to you just now.” 

St. Jude’s was one of those spacious, 
modern churches which, without being 
frankly ugly, like the churches of fifty 
years ago, are yet almost more distressing 
than they to the appreciative, by reason of 
that effect of vulgarity which attaches to 
pretentious failure. It was of the Victo- 
rian-Gothic order of architecture, and was 
not a very happy specimen of that style, 
its proportions being all wrong, and its 
interior ornamentation at once poor and 
florid. There was a violent blue and yel- 
low window at the east end; encaustic 
tiles had been unsparingly applied to the 
floor and walls of the chancel; the whole 
edifice was cold, glaring, and smelt of 
varnish. 

These details Brian hastily noted as he 
followed his conductor into the building, 
where three persons, conversing together 
in the aisle, appeared to have been await- 
ing his arrival, with a view, no doubt, to 
putting him through a sort of informal test- 
examination. One of these, a burly man, 
who wore a long black beard and no mous- 
tache, advanced to meet the new-comers 
with a certain air of proprietorship. 

“‘ How do you do to-day, Mr. Peareth?” 
said he condescendingly. “ Mrs. Peareth 
and the young ones keeping pretty well, I 
hope? That’s right. I was just passing 
the remark to my friend Mr. Prodgers 
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here that we ought to have a handsome 
west window put in, and his answer was, 
‘So we will, when we can afford it.’ Well, 
we shall see — we shall see.” 

Obviously Dubbin the Magnificent. 

“And this,” he continued, turning to 
Brian, “is our young aspirant, I presume ? 
Well, sir, I hope you will suit us; and so, 
no doubt, do you. I have had the organ 
opened, so you can give us a tune as soon 
as you please.” 

It seemed to be the best thing to do. 
Brian, with some inward amusement, 
played such a “ tune ” as he thought would 
be likely to give satisfaction to his audi- 
ence, and when he had finished, the man 
with the beard cried, “ Brayvo!” while 
one of his satellites said in an audible 
undertone, — 

“ T don’t know whether you would wish 
to put any questions to the candidate, Mr. 
Dubbin, sir?” 

“Presently, Mr. Prodgers, presently,” 
answered the great man ; after which there 
was a pause. 

It was quite honestly, and without any 
diplomatic intent, that Brian remarked, — 

“ This is a very fine organ.” 

“ Well, sir,’ answered Mr. Dubbin, evi- 
dently pleased, “it ought to be ; for it cost 
a pretty penny, I can tell you. But what 
I always say is, pay a good price and get 
a good article. That’s my system all 
through, and I consider that we’re justi- 
fied in applying it to our organist as well 
as to our organ. Your salary, sir, will be 
seventy pounds per annum.” 

While Brian was meditating over this 
anti-climax, Mr. Peareth was heard to 
murmur something about character and 
testimonials. But the great Dubbin waved 
these unworthy suspicions aside. 

“ Never mind about that, Mr. Peareth, I 
know a gentleman when I see one,” he 
was so kind as to declare, “and the infor- 
mation that we have received will be suffi- 
cient. Seventy pounds, Mr. Segrave, is not 
a large sum — did you speak, Mr. Prodg- 
ers? Oh! I thought I heard you make 
some observation. Seventy pounds, I say, 
is not a large sum; it is a paltry sum, and 
I should be precious sorry to have to live 
upon it myself, I know; but such as it is, 
it’s a little more than we have given hith- 
erto, and if you’re disposed to undertake 
music or singing lessons, Mr. Segrave, 
you'll soon establish a lucrative connec- 
tion. With regard to your church duties, 
you will be required to take two choral ser- 
vices on Sundays, and one on saints’ days ; 
choir practice three times a week for boys 
and once for men and young women as well. 
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At Christmas and Easter you may find a 
little extra drilling necessary; but, with 
these exceptions, the remainder of your 
time will be at your own disposal.” 

So far Mr. Dubbin had spoken as one 
who owns no superior ; but now he seemed 
suddenly to recollect the presence of the 
vicar, and said, “I believe I have stated 
matters correctly, have I not, Mr. Pear- 
eth?” 

“ Quite correctly,” answered Mr. Pear- 
eth, rubbing his hands nervously. 

“ And now,” continued Mr. Dubbin, ad- 
dressing himself once more to Brian, “I 
must tell you that, although we wish our 
services to be attractive and in harmony 
with. modern feeling, we are distinctly 
opposed to Ritualism. I mention this 
because I understand that you have been 
a good deal mixed up with ritualistic par- 


sons. Nothing of the sort here, sir, if you 
please. No nonsense about confession 


or penance or purgatory, or any other 
Romish inventions.” 

“ Really,” observed Mr. Peareth, pluck- 
ing up a little spirit, “it is not usual for 
an organist 

“An organist, sir,” interrupted Mr. 
Dubbin severely, “is brought into con- 
tact with the young; an organist may be 
a most pernicious person—a snake in 
the grass. I don’t make any accusation 
against our friend here; I merely caution 
him.” 

“The caution is not needed,” said 
Brian, smiling; “I shall confine myself 
strictly to my duties.” 

“ That’s right, young man; you stick to 
that rule and you'll get on in the world. 
Well, Mr. Peareth, I think we may con- 
sider this matter settled; and now, as I 
have other things to attend to, Ill wish 
you good-morning.” 

“TI am afraid,” said Mr. Peareth tim- 
idly, as Brian and he walked away from 
the church, “ that you may have found Mr. 
Dubbin a little ——” 

He paused so long that Brian ventured 
to fill up the hiatus. 

“ Offensive? Oh, no; I thought he 
seemed a well-meaning sort of fellow 
enough. He’s an awful cad of course.” 

The phrase seemed to delight Mr. Pear- 
ethimmensely. He rubbed his hands and 
laughed softly for several minutes. 

“Well, well, well!” he murmured. 
“ But it doesn’t do to say so, you know, 
Mr. Segrave. At times, I confess, he ap- 
pears to me to take rather too much upon 
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self to be — well, as she says, ‘sat upon;’ 
but I am a family man—a man with a 
very large family —and I find that it is 
best to submit to things. So long as no 
question of principle is involved, that is 
not an unjustifiable attitude, I trust.” 

He looked appealingly at his compan- 
ion, and Brian answered, in a cheerful 
tone, — 

“ Oh, no; I shouldn’t think so.” 

“ You see,” Mr. Peareth went on,“ in 
such a neighborhood as this one cannot 
expect to find social intercourse exactly 
what one would choose. My congregation 
is composed almost exclusively of rich 
tradesmen; Mr. Dubbin himself is a 
wholesale boot and shoe manufacturer, 
though I believe he began as a small. 
shopkeeper. They are excellent people, 
many of them; but — well, it is refreshing 
to meet with a member of one’s own class 
now and then ; and if you ever feel lonely, 
Mr. Segrave, I hope you will drop in upon 
us informally. We shall always be very 
pleased to see you.” 

The good man had evidently discarded 
his first misgivings and was inclined to 
be extremely friendly. He found cheap 
and not uncomfortable quarters for Brian 
over a baker’s shop, and there, in the 
course of a few days, our hero installed 
himself. At the end of a fortnight he 
wrote to Monckton : — 


“T am prospering exceedingly, and at 
this rate, I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
to see your hundred pounds back some 
fine day. My salary is not magnificent; 
but I have got lots of pupils already, and 
am earning about six pounds a week! 
What do you think of that for a begin- 
ning? I like my work, and I believe I 
shall make the choir quite tidy in time, 
though I wish I could turn out the young 
women and put the boys into surplices. 
However, I daren’t say a word about that, 
because they are very Protestant here- 
abouts, and St. Jude’s is considered to be 
rather dangerously high in its ritual even 
now. Mr. Peareth, the vicar, is a dear 
old fellow, a little out of his element here, 
and in mortal fear of offending his rich 
parishioners, who ride over him rough- 
shod. I should like to get him appointed 
to a canonry. He has a good little over- 
worked wife and a host of small children. 
Some of my pupils would amuse you, I 
think. Notably. a Miss Julia Sparks, a 
young lady fresh from a boarding-school, 


him; but he has been a most generous | with large black eyes which she rolls at 
benefactor — we mustn’t forget that. Mrs. | me till I don’t know which way to look. 
Peareth thinks I ought not to allow my-| She is dying of curiosity to hear my his- 
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tory, and, I fancy, takes me for a prince 
in disguise. Write me a long letter and 
tell me all about Kingscliff. Has Puttick 
been backsliding again? Has Miss Hunt- 
ley carried out her intention of becoming 
a district visitor? etc., etc., etc. Answer 
all the questions I don’t ask, and 
“ Believe me, 
“ Ever your attached friend, 
BRIAN SEGRAVE.” 


Monckton replied promptly, and with 
as much fulness as could be expected of 
a busy man. He reported all the local in- 
telligence that he could think of to his 
correspondent ; but, unluckily, in his anx- 
iety to answer the questions that Brian 
had not asked, he omitted to notice one 
of those that he had, and never mentioned 
Miss Huntley’s name at all. On the other 
hand, he had a word or two of serious 
warning to say about Miss Sparks. “It 
is all very well,” he wrote, “to laugh at 
the young lady who makes eyes at you, 
but jokes of that kind sometimes turn out 
to be no laughing matter. If I were you 
I should take care to have a third person 
present at Miss Sparks’s music lessons.” 

Brian smiled at an admonition which he 
naturally thought superfluous. Indeed, 
he was too inexperiencéd to take in its 
significance, and fancied that Monckton 
was cautioning him against falling in love 
with his pupil. He had, as we know, the 
best of securities against doing that; and 
sO, in serene consciousness of invulner- 
ability, he continued to give Miss Sparks 
musical instruction twice a week, and 
never attempted to detain Mrs. Sparks 
when that corpulent matron rose and wad- 
dled out of the room, as she usually did 
after listening to her daughter’s perform- 
ance for five minutes or so, 

The girl was rather pretty, and not more 
vulgar than the generality of her class. 
She was overdressed, as they all are 
nowadays; she wore her hair ina carica- 
ture of the prevailing fashion, as they all 
do; she was fairly well educated, which is 
perhaps more than can be said of most of 
them ; and there really was no harm in her, 
if there was no great good. Unfortunately, 
she had conceived a romantic affection for 
Brian, and this was, on many grounds, a 
pity. He, for his part, liked her after a 
fashion, and found her very diverting. She 
was apparently under the influence of an 
intense desire to learn who he was and 
where he came from, also (since he re- 
mained impervious to the broadest hints) 
of an impulse to reveal all her own secrets 
tohim. This she was free to indulge, and 
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she did so with more or less of lucidity. 
From sundry mysterious allusions Brian 
gathered that she was not happy, that her 
parents wished her to bestow her hand 
where her heart had not been given, and 
that she was a victim to the customary 
unsatisfied yearnings. 

“ Ah, Mr. Segrave,” she would sigh, let- 
ting her fine eyes roam over the truly 
hideous but expensively furnished draw- 
ing-room which was the scene of these 
interviews, “wealth and luxury are not 
what people suppose! Yow know that, I 
am sure.” 

“T have had no experience of either,” 
Brian would reply; “but I should think 
they were not to be despised.” 

Whereupon she would shake her head 
and say reproachfully, “ Ah, you’re laugh- 
ing at me!’ —as indeed he was. 

However, he ceased to laugh at her 
when he found that laughter really hurt 
her feelings, for, after ail, it is quite pos- 
sible to be both lackadaisical and sincere, 
and there is no reason for refusing sym- 
pathy to those who are impelled by nature 
or education to express their emotions in 
a grotesque manner. Brian, who surmised 
that this sighing damsel had been crossed 
in love, felt that she possessed thereby 
special claims upon his kindly considera- 
tion, and although she bored him a good 
deal at times, beside often singing false 
in the choir, to which she belonged, he did 
his best to befriend her, and divert her 
mind from sad thoughts by making her 
work hard —a form of consolation which 
she scarcely appreciated, yet put up with, 
as being at any rate better than neglect. 
The innocent Brian thought that Miss 
Sparks only made eyes at him because it 
was her way to make eyes, and when 
she sang Signor Tosti’s “Good-bye ” 
with an intensity of pathos which almost 
amounted toa howl, he was dense enough 
to imagine that that heartrending farewell 
was addressed to some young man in the 
City whose income might be inadequate to 
the support of a wife. 

So the days and weeks slipped away in 
a not unpleasant monotony, and Christmas 
came and went; and though the organist 
of St. Jude’s was not precisely merry at 
that season he was extremely busy, which 
does nearly as well, if a man be not too 
exacting. It was in the early days of the 
new year that he heard of the imminence 
of what Miss Sparks had frequently re- 
ferred to with awful ambiguity as her 
“fate.” Her father, a brisk little bald- 
headed man, whom business detained in 
London from morning to nightfall, in- 
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formed him one Sunday, after church, that 
Julia was engaged to be married to Mr. 
Dubbin. 

“ We look upon it as a great match for 
her,” the little man said cheerfully, “and 
I’m glad that the girl has made up her 
mind toit. It’s true that he’s a good many 
years older than she is, but I can’t see 
anything to cry about in that—and he 
keeps his carriage. She'll be happy 
enough once she’s settled down, thoug 
she makes a fine to-do now because he 
ain’t young and handsome. As I tell her, 
one can’t look to have everything.” 

“J am not sure that I should care to 
marry my daughter to a man old enough 
to be her father, even if he did keep a 
carriage,” remarked Brian, feeling bound 
to put in aword for the hapless Julia. 

“ Heaven bless you, Mr. Segrave ! ” re- 
turned the other, without taking offence, 
“she wouldn’t do it if she didn’t like it. Z 
can’t make her marry Dubbin, nor any- 
body else, she knows that precious well. 
Girls like a bit of romance, but they like a 
good position too, and Julia values position 
just as much as you or me, you may take 
your oath of that.” 

This very sensible view of the matter 
reassured Brian, who thought to himself, 
“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good ; perhaps when she is Mrs. Dubbin 
she won’t want to sing in the choir any 
more.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON. 

A LETTER FROM GEORGE ROBINSON, ESQ., OF 
QUEEN’S GATE, LONDON, TO COLONEL MAX- 
WELL, CAIRO, EGYPT. 

12th June, 188— 
My DEAR MAXWELL,— The telegraph 
will have already informed you of the 
frightful misfortune which the day before 
yesterday overtook this country and a part 
of northern Europe. I am sure you will 

be anxious to know how my wife and I 

fared in this terrible time. 1 therefore 

send you a somewhat hasty account by 
this mail, though whether the mail-service 

be restored yet I do not know. It is im- 

possible to obtain any correct information 

in the confusion which still prevails. 

My wife and I were both awakened 
about five o’clock on the morning of Fri- 
day last by what, for a moment, we imag- 


ined to be a high wind, but the next | 
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thrown out of bed. You may remember 
that we were both in the earthquake at 
Mentone on the 23rd of last February; 
we therefore knew at once what this meant. 
As the flimsy nature of London houses 
rushed to my mind, I felt sure that, should 
the shock be as severe as that we felt on 
the Riviera, our house must fall, and 
death be inevitable. 

I cried to my wife, “My God, it’s an 
earthquake!” But she did not answer; 
her head was buried in the pillows, in the 
hope, as she afterwards told me, of dying 
with her face uninjured. 

The shock was very violent. The 
whole house was moving to and fro, and 
up and down, in that horribly stealthy, 
heaving manner which is so indescribable, 
and so hideously terrifying. There were 
dreadful sounds of cracking and splitting 
walls and falling plaster. Nearly all the 
furniture in the room was thrown down, 
and the wardrobe, which had a large mir- 
ror in the centre panel, fell forward to the 
floor with a terrible crash; at the same 
time the greater part of the ceiling fell, 
smashing the crockery on the washstand, 
and raising a dust that almost blinded us. 
The walls were quivering and heaving; 
each moment I expected them to give way, 
and that we must be buried in the ruins. 
The din was terrific, but above all one 
heard the harsh roar of the earthquake — 
a hideous sound, like the frightful cry of 
some mighty beast. Indeed the motion 
was so violent, we were so ruthlessly 
thrown from side to side, that it suggested 
the idea of being in the grasp of some 
terrible monster that was shaking us in 
a paroxysm of fury. Each moment I 
thought must be our last, but though the 
walls gaped and split in places, they still 
held together. The shock lasted about 
thirty seconds, but to us, lying there in 
that awful peril, it seemed ages. All 
hope of escape left me, and I endeavored 
to prepare myself for immediate death. 

At length the motion ceased as sud- 
denly as it had begun, but I knew the 
worst was not yet over, and that we might 
expect a second shock in a few minutes, 
We leapt from our bed, hurried on a few 
articles of clothing, stuffing all the jewelry 
and money we could lay hands on into our 
pockets. My wife snatched up a cloak 
and shawl, whilst I tore the blankets off 
the bed, and with these in our arms we 
rushed out on to the landing. Our bed- 
room was on the second floor, above the 
drawing-room. We had already descended 


instant we felt the house sway from side | one flight of stairs when I seized my wife’s 


to side so violently that we were nearly 


| arm, just in time to prevent her stepping 
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into a gulf which yawned at our feet; the 
stairs on the drawing-room floor had fallen. 
“The back stairs!” I shouted, and back 
we flew. Providentially there was a door 
of communication on the second floor, and 
through this we darted. Just here the 
second shock caught us, and how we got 
down those stairs I hardly know. They 
were piled with fallen bricks, plaster, and 
other rubbish, so that the steps were al- 
most indistinguishable, and we rather tum- 
bled than ran down. The rail shook in 
our grasp, and the stairs quivered and 
trembled, whilst suspended to the ceiling 
over our heads was a heavy iron tank, 
which boomed and shook in its fastenings, 
as if striving to tear itself free and fall to 
crush us. |! think that iron tank, thun- 
dering above us, was one of the most ap- 
palling sights of that dreadful morning. 

Well, down the stairs we stumbled some- 
how to the kitchen. The servants, who 
slept in the basement, had already fled, 
leaving, to our joy, the doors open. We 
darted out into the area, up the steps, 
across Queen’s Gate, and did not stop till 
we reached the iron railings opposite our 
house, which inclose the gardens of the 
Natural History Museum. The second 
shock had now ceased; we paused for 
breath, and looked about us. 

What a terrible scene! On our side of 
the road, the furthest from the houses, 
were gathered numbers of people, of both 
sexes, in every sort of attire, many in 
nothing but their nightdresses. The cold, 
which was sharp at that early hour of the 
morning, was beginning to make itself 
felt; and I am thankful to say that, after 
carefully wrapping up my wife and taking 
what was necessary for myself, I still had 
a couple of blankets to spare, in which I 
wrapt two shivering ladies beside me. 
Many people were screaming with fright ; 
some ladies had fainted ; others were pray- 
ing aloud; and the group of white, terror- 
stricken faces was harrowing to see. My 
wife and I, having already had some ex- 
perience of earthquakes, were able to 
keep our wits about us, and did our best 
to reassure our neighbors, telling them 
there was no danger to be feared except 
from falling houses, and that where we 
were was safe enough. 

On looking round I saw that in Queen’s 
Gate most of the chimneys had fallen, 
breaking through the roof beneath them; 
several of the windows were also broken, 
and in many places large pieces of stucco 
had dropped off ; otherwise, so far as the 
outside went, the damage seemed less 
than I had expected. One of the towers 
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of the Natural History Museum had fallen, 
and the building showed huge cracks in 
many places. The roof of the Albert Hall 
had also collapsed. Most of the copings 
of the houses had fallen, giving them a 
very ragged, unsightly appearance ; in- 
deed, nearly all the damage seemed to be 
confined to the upper stories. On looking 
down the road I saw that the whole side 
wall of the corner house in Onslow Gar- 
dens had fallen out, bringing part of the 
roof with it; the interior of one of the 
bedrooms was entirely exposed to view; 
a bed had nearly fallen through the gap, 
and the bedding and window curtains hung 
down outside, waving to and fro in a most 
melancholy manner. 

A large crowd had now collected, and 
after a time some railings were removed, 
or a gate was opened, and many of us 
gathered on that waste plot of land adja- 
cent to the Exhibition, keeping well clear 
of the Museum, as more of it threatened 
to fall. Many had also taken refuge in 
Stanhope Gardens and the neighboring 
squares, All had some tale of terror, 
some hairbreadth escape to relate; and 
on all sides there seemed a general im- 
pression that more shocks were yet to 
come. I was not so much alarmed, know- 
ing that the first shock of an earthquake 
is generally the worst; but I also knew 
that, in the cracked and broken condition 
of the houses, very little more would lay 
them in ruins. 

After having waited outside about an 
hour, and no more shocks having been 
felt, my wife and I determined to go back, 
dress, and secure what valuables we could. 
I was also very anxious to lay hands on 
some food, as I foresaw difficulties must 
soon arise in that direction. I advised 
my neighbors to do the same, which some 
did. We re-entered by the area, and 
climbed over the rubbish up the back 
stairs to our bedroom. Everything was 
in dire confusion, but we managed to find 
our clothes, and make a hasty toilette ; my 
wife collected all her jewels, which, with 
our money, we concealed about our per- 
sons. We then descended to the kitchen, 
where I found a quantity of bread, cold 
meat, etc., left from the previous day; 
this, with a mug and one or two other 
things, I stuffed into a small hand-bag. 
Our servants had clean disappeared (and- 
I’ve not seen them since), so we left the 
house to its fate, this time taking the pre- 
caution to lock the door behind us. 

On rejoining our friends in misfortune 
outside, we found them in much the same 
nervous state. No one knew what to do; 
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they were afraid to return to their houses, 
yet where to go they knew not, for all 
places seemed equally unsafe; all were 
cold and hungry, and in the lowest depths 
of despondency. Then a whisper went 
about that the criminal classes were al- 
ready busy; that the roughs were robbing 
houses and people in various directions, 
and the worst forebodings were expressed. 
It was evident that the ordinary police 
force would be quite inadequate for our 
protection, and various schemes for mu- 
tual defence were proposed by different 
gentlemen, but somehow nothing was set- 
tled. About nine o’clock there was a re- 
port that an encampment was being formed 
in Kensington Gardens, and we might be 
safer there. I confess I was very anx- 
ious, as we had so much jewelry, etc., 
about us, and my wife and 1 accordingly 
went up Queen’s Gate into the Gardens. 
On reaching the Knightsbridge Road we 
saw a sad sight—the Albert Hall in 
flames. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by some gas jets, which had 
been burning all night in the passages of 
the building; and as there was no one to 
see to it, it soon obtained complete mas- 
tery. The entire building has been gutted, 
and now stands an empty,blackened shell. 
We saw smoke rising from houses in other 
places, but on the whole there appear to 
have been very few fires, doubtless owing 
to the fact of the earthquake occurring in 
the early morning, after the gas had mostly 
been extinguished, and before the usual 
fires had been lighted. 

In Kensington Gardens we found thou- 
sands of terror-stricken people had col- 
lected. Numbers of half-clad women of 
every class of society were seated about, 
shivering with cold, and striving to soothe 
their hungry, crying children. Their sit- 
uation was indeed most pitiful; no one 
could comfort them, or say where food 
was to come from for all that multitude, 
and for millions more in this vast city. It 
was curious to note how all social distinc 
tions had disappeared in the common ca- 
lamity ; all had been reduced at one blow 
to the dead level of misery. When dan- 
ger, cold, and hunger attack us, we find 
ourselves all pretty much akin. The most 
alarming rumors spread on all sides. The 
country had suffered worse than London ; 
the railways had broken down; all agreed 
that famine was staring us in the face. I 
noticed also ominous knots of rough-look- 
ing men collecting here and there, and 
their ugly looks and conversation seemed 
to forebode ill to their peaceable but de- 
fenceless neighbors. 
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We gradually made our way through 
the crowd to the Serpentine, where we sat 
down to rest. We heard that bands of 
men were already pillaging the bakers’ 
shops and public houses in Bayswater ; 
and as occasionally drunken ruffians reeled 
past us, or threw themselves down beneath 
the trees, we began to fear the worst. 
About this time, ten o’clock, occurred 
another shock, which, although slight, 
was sufficiently alarming ; many persons 
shrieked, many women fainted, and a lady 
near us went into strong convulsions. The 
effect produced by so many people crying 
out together was most peculiar and pa- 
thetic —a sort of long, low wail. The 
dangerous classes were rapidly becoming 
bolder by drink and impunity. Already 
ugly rushes were being made against that 
flock of terrified, helpless, half-clad human- 
ity. Already I heard female screams, as 
some ruffian tore the cloak from a lady’s 
shoulders and appropriated it to his own 
use, or chucked it to his fancy lass; and 
I saw men, in trying to defend helpless 
women, struck down, and brutally kicked 
and ill-treated. Some of the gentlemen 
collected together to arrange some scheme 
for mutual defence; but there were so 
many different counsels, and such a want 
of some one to take command, that I do 
not think any good was done. All were 
too bewildered, and too anxious about 
their own families to combine in any prac- 
tical manner. 

About this time my wife and I thought 
to take a little of the food we had with us. 
I had fetched a cup of water from the 
Serpentine and we were about to make 
our meal, when some half-drunken roughs 
passed near. One of them brutally struck 
my wife, and with a hideous oath snatched 
the food from her hand. I sprang up to 
defend her, when I received a violent blow 
on the head from behind, which stretched 
me senseless on the grass. 

When I came to, my wife was bathing 
my head. I had received a nasty cut 
from a stick, had lost a good deal of blood, 
and felt very sick and dizzy. She told me 
that the roughs had contented themselves 
with stealing our bag of food, and had then 
passed on. We decided that it would be 
better to return home and stand the 
chance of being buried in the ruins than 
to remain in the Gardens with the risk of 
further outrage and robbery. She skil- 
fully bound up my head with our hand- 
kerchiefs, and with her assistance I soon 
found myself able to walk. On our wa 
back we passed a very sad sight, the bod- 
ies of a poor lady and an infant, covered 
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over with a shawl; around were a group 
of weeping friends, and at her head sat 
her husband, nearly beside himself with 
grief. She had fled from their happy home 
with him at the first shock, but her terror 
had brought on a premature confinement, 
and, although kind ladies about her had 
rendered every assistance they could, her 
little one was born dead, and she herself 
had shortly afterwards expired. I have 
since heard that there were other similar 
cases that day. 

We re-entered our house in safety, and 
bringing down some bedding, proceeded 
to take up our quarters in the basement, 
where we have lived ever since. Luckily 
there was a good supply of tinned meats, 
soups, potatoes, rice, etc., in the store cup- 
board, so, as far as food went, we had no 
apprehensions. I was so faint from my 
wound that I was obliged to lie down, and 
slept till about three in the afternoon, 
when I ventured out again to see what was 
going on. Matters had been much im- 
proved since the morning. The police had 
been augmented, and some Life Guards 
were patrolling the street. Police staves 
had also been issued to several of the resi- 
dents who had returned to their homes, so 
that we mustered a very decent force, 
quite sufficient to repel any bands of ma- 
rauders who might come our way. I 
learned that soon after I had been struck 
down a troop of the Life Guards had 
come to the assistance of the police in the 
park, and had atter some fighting dis- 
persed the roughs, who had gone off, 
looting shops as they went, in search of 
less protected neighborhoods to plunder. 
There had been a tremendous exodus from 
town. Every sort of conveyance had been 
put into requisition to convey the panic- 
stricken multitudes into the country — 
anywhere, no matter where, so long as 
they got clear of the great city and its 
dangers. Extortionate sums were paid 
for vehicles, and, in many instances, after 
proceeding a short distance, the drivers 
demanded more, or turned out their unfor- 
tunate fares and returned for fresh vic- 
tims. Thousands flocked to the stations ; 
but nearly everywhere they found the rail- 
ways had been requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment, who were pouring troops into 
London, and making strenuous efforts to 
bring food up from the military and naval 
stores and victualling-yards. No private 
messages could be received at the tele- 
graph offices, as the wires were also occu- 
pied by the government who are receiving 
reports from, and flashing instructions to, 
every part of the kingdom. Those in 
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authority appear to have acted with wis- 
dom and promptitude. Some of the min- 
isters reached Downing Street in half an 
hour after the first shock, and nearly all 
the principal officials were at their posts 
by six o’clock. The Duke of Cambridge 
and Lord Wolseley were amongst the ear- 
liest, and it is mainly owing to their pres- 
ence of mind and admirable organization 
that we have been so quickly rescued from 
a most menacing danger. The gallant 
conduct of the Prince of Wales has also 
been much praised. After despatching 
the princess and her children by carriage 
to Windsor, he rode through the streets 
for hours, giving directions to the troops 
and police, encouraging those who were 
clearing away the ruins, and doing his ut- 
most by kindly, cheery words and plucky 
demeanor to allay the panic. It appears 
that all the available troops in London 
were as soon as possible distributed to 
the most important points, such as the 
Banks, Westminster, Buckingham Palace, 
with instructions to maintain order over 
as large a portion of their neighborhood 
as theycould. The police took somewhat 
longer to get together, as the men not on 
night duty were mostly in their homes, 
and naturally looked after the safety of 
their own folk before presenting them- 
selves at their stations. The volunteers 
have all been called out, and have re- 
sponded readily to the call; to them is 
now being intrusted the maintenance of 
order in the City and West End, leaving 
the troops free to patrol the more remote 
districts. Still, they are a mere handful 
in comparison with the enormous popula- 
tion of this city ; and the government have 
wisely brought up every available soldier 
from Aldershot, Woolwich, Chatham, and 
elsewhere. Vast quantities of navy bis- 
cuits and other provisions have arrived, 
and have already been distributed. As 
the’ panic is now greatly abated, and the 
tradesmen are returning to their work, we 
may hope that very soon the supply of 
food will be restored, and all further dan- 
ger from that quarterat anend. The prin- 
cipal source of anxiety is the East End, 
where many thousands must be thrown 
out of work. Many of the factories, being 
lofty buildings with heavy weights inside 
them, have suffered severely, and months 
must elapse before they can all resume 
work. No doubt, socialists and other 
agitators will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and do as much mischief as they 
can; and though every effort will be made 
to relieve the distress which must inevita- 
bly prevail, serious disturbances are to be 
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feared. Troops are to be encamped in 
Victoria Park and other places ; and bag- 
gage wagons, with tents and provisions, 
were proceeding east along the Knights- 
bridge Road all Friday night. I hear that 
many shops were looted in Kensington 
High Street, and that much property was 
destroyed in Notting Hill and its vicinity. 
Very few private houses were broken into, 
as the police and soldiers dispersed the 
roughs before they had time to turn their 
attention that way. 

On Saturday morning I found my wound 
rather inflamed and painful, but, after get- 
ting my head dressed, I walked as far as 
Kensington High Street. There were 
plenty of police and soldiers about now, 
and order seemed entirely restored. The 
butchers and bakers had reopened their 
shops, and were doing a thriving trade; 
crowds of hungry people were pressing to 
buy, and meat and bread were being sold 
by auction. I saw half-a-crown bid for an 
ordinary loaf, and a sovereign for a leg of 
mutton. Ladies and gentlemen were mar- 
keting for themselves, as the servants had 
mostly disappeared; an earthquake is a 
great social leveller. I also met many re- 
turning to their homes who had yesterday 
fled in wild panic to the country. And a 
pitiful story they had to tell; they had 
spent all night in the fields, half naked 
and utterly destitute of food, and were 
worn out with cold, fatigue, and hunger. 
Most of them had had to walk, fainting 
and weary, all the way back to town, full 
of fears for the state of things which 
might wait them there. Many had been 
molested by gangs of roughs, and robbed 
of every valuable about them. And I 
heard stories of more shameful outrage 
still; things were whispered that made 
one’s blood boil to hear. 

On the whole I do not think that the 
shock was nearly so violent as that we 
experienced at Mentone last February. 
In every case the damage seems almost 
entirely confined to the upper stories, the 
ground floors appearing quite safe and 
habitable. None of the shops, with the 
exception of the provision-dealers, have 
yet reopened, and business seems at a 
standstill. The Underground Railway 
has ceased running. Government procla- 
mations have been posted in the streets, 
assuring the people that there is no fur- 
ther cause for alarm, and earnestly advis- 
ing them to return to their homes and 
occupations ; there are also others offering 
employment at clearing away rubbish, etc., 
to all who will apply. 

I was also lucky enough to buy an 





edition of the Datly Telegraph —a very 
abridged edition of course, and entirely 
devoted to the earthquake. From all sides 
come similar accounts of fallen houses and 
panic-stricken people. In all the large 
towns their experiences appear to have 
been very similar to ours. Ugly cases of 
robbery and violence have occurred in 
many parts of London, and in the East End 
affairs assumed at one time a most serious 
aspect ; but luckily, owing to the prompt 
action of the authorities, the riots were 
suppressed before they had time to grow 
to any real head. The suburban districts 
suffered most. Many houses had been 
broken into; many others had been left 
open when their owners fled, and the 
thieves were thus able to help themselves 
at their own sweet will. In many homes 
everything of value was smashed to atoms, 
in sheer wanton destruction, and in some 
instances the buildings were set on fire. 
The public houses were invariably the 
first objects of attack; and this was per- 
haps not unfortunate, as numbers speedily 
made themselves helplessly drunk, and 
lay about the roads and fields incapable of 
further mischief. 

The shock appears to have been more 
violent towards the north. Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh have suffered 
very severely, whilst in Paris it was but 
slightly felt. It is surmised that Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland, may have something to 
do with our misfortunes, but whether it is 
in eruption or not we have no means of 
knowing. From the country districts no 
news has yet been received, but of course 
every place has suffered, and the sad total 
of death, distress, and misery is appalling 
to think of. The loss of life in London 
from the earthquake itself appears to have 
been comparatively small. Some few 
were killed in the upper rooms by the 
roofs and chimneys falling in upon them ; 
in the narrow streets and alleys a good 
many were struck down by falling bricks 
and tiles, and no doubt there are many 
bodies in the ruins which have not yet 
been discovered; but the total does not 
seem likely to be much over a thousand; 
the number that will die of the panic, ex- 
posure, and want, although it can never 
be even approximately known, will prob- 
ably exceed that number a hundred times 
told. The cost also wil be enormous; 
The damage done throughout the kingdom 
must amount to many millions, whilst the 
loss to trade, through the necessary clos- 
ing of factories and its consequent diver- 
sion to other sources of supply, will be 
incalculable. In the zenith of prosperity, 
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when the joyful nation was celebrating the 
jubilee of its beloved sovereign, it has 
ene as it were ina moment, overwhelmed 
by a calamity from which it must take 
years to recover. 

This morning being Sunday, my wife 
and I went as usual to Dr. Wood’s in 
Courtfield Gardens, but we found the 
church closed, doubts having been ex- 
pressed as to its safety. The good doctor 
had, however, extemporized an open-air 
service in the neighboring garden, which 
was very largely attended. It was easy 
to see from the many pale and trembling 
faces round us that the terror of the shock 
had by no means yet subsided. Ina short 
but eloquent address Dr. Wood strove to 
reassure his hearers, and to set before 
them the folly of unreasonable terror. 
“There is a legend,” he said, “ which re- 
lates how an angel appeared to Abraham, 
and told him that the city in which he 
lived would be destroyed for its wicked- 
ness by a pestilence. Then Abraham 
prayed for the city, and the angel appeared 
again to him and promised that he would 
only slay one thousand persons. But ten 
thousand died. Abraham reproached the 
angel, saying, ‘Did you not promise to 
slay only one thousand? Yet there are 
ten thousand dead.’ Then the angel an- 
swered: ‘I only slew one thousand. Fear 
killed the rest.’” 

I must now close this letter, which has 
already grown to most formidable dimen- 
sions, though I have tried to confine 
myself to events which came under my 
own personal observation. With kindest 
regards to Mrs. Maxwell, believe me to 
be, as ever, 

Yours most sincerely, 
GEORGE ROBINSON. 


From Nature. 
HOMERIC ASTRONOMY, 


II. 


TURNING to the second great constella- 
tion mentioned in both Homeric epics, we 
again meet traces of remote and uncon- 
scious tradition. Yet less remote, prob- 
ably, than that concerned with the Bear. 
Certainly less inscrutable. For recent 
inquiries into the lore and language of 
ancient Babylon have thrown much light 
on the relationship of the Orion fable. 

There seems no reason to question the 
validity of Mr. Robert Brown’s interpreta- 
tion of the word by the Accadian Ur-ana, 
“light of heaven” (Myth of Kirke, p. 146). 
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But a proper name is significant only 
where it originates. Moreover, it is con- 
sidered certain that the same brilliant 
star-group known to Homer no less than 
to us as Orion, was termed by Chaldeo- 
Assyrian peoples Tammuz (Lenormant, 
Origines de l’Histoire, t. i., p. 247), a syno- 
nym of Adonis. Nor is it difficult to 
divine how the association came to be 
established. For about 2000 B.c., when 
the Euphratean constellations assumed 
their definite forms, the belt of Orion be- 
gan to be visible before dawn in the month 
of June, called Tammuz, because the 
death of Adonis was then celebrated. It 
is even conceivable that the heliacal rising 
of the asterism may originally have given 
the signal for that celebration. We can 
at any rate scarcely doubt that it received 
the name of Tammuz because its annual 
emergence from the solar beams coin- 
cided with the period of mystical mourn- 
ing for the vernal sun. 

Orion, too, has solar connections. In 
the Fifth Odyssey (121-24), Calypso re- 
lates to Hermes how the love for him of 
Aurora excited the jealousy of the gods, 
extinguished only when he fell a victim 
to it, slain by the shafts of Artemis in 
Ortygia. Obviously a sun-and-dawn myth 
slightly modified from the common type. 
The post-Homeric stories, too, of his rela- 
tions with GEnopion of Chios, and of-his 
death by the bite of a scorpion (embemati- 
cal of darkness, like the boar’s tusk in the 
Adonis legend), confirm his position as a 
luminous hero (R. Brown, Archzologia, 
vol. xlvii., p. 352; Great Dionysiak Myth, 
chap. x., §v). Altogether the evidence is 
strongly in favor of considering Orion as 
a variant of Adonis, imported into Greece 
from the East at an early date, and there 
associated with the identical group of 
stars which commemorated to the Accads 
of old the fate of Dumuzi (4.2. Tammuz), 
the “ Only Son of Heaven.” 

It is remarkable that Homer knows 
nothing of stellar mythology. He no- 
where attempts to account for the names 
of the stars. He has no stories at his 
fingers’ ends of translations to the sky as a 
ready means of exit from terrestrial diffi- 
culties. The Orion of his acquaintance 
—the beloved of the Dawn, the mighty 
hunter, surpassing in beauty of person 
even the divinely born Aloidz — died and 
descended to Hades like other mortals, 
and was there seen by Ulysses, a gigantic 
shadow “driving the wild beasts together 
over the mead of asphodel, the very beasts 
which he himself had slain on the lonely 
hills, with a strong mace all of bronze in 
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his hand, that is ever unbroken (Odyssey, 
xi. 572-75). His. stellar connection is 
treated as a fact apart. The poet does not 
appear to feel any need of bringing it into 
harmony with the Odyssean vision. 

The brightest star in the heavens is 
termed by Homer the “dog of Orion.” 
The name Se/rios (significant of sparkling), 
makes its débu¢ in the verses of Hesiod. 
To the singer of the Iliad the dog-star is a 
sign of fear, its rising giving presage to 
“wretched mortals” of the intolerable, 
feverish blaze of late summer (ofora). The 
deadly gleam of its rays hence served the 
more appropriately to exemplify the lustre 
of havoc-dealing weapons. Diomed, Hec- 
tor, Achilles, “all furnished, all in arms,” 
are compared in turn, by way of prelude 
to an aristeia, or culminating epoch of 
distinction in battle, to the same brilliant 
but baleful object. Glimmering fitfully 
across clouds, it not inaptly typifies the 
evanescent light of the Trojan hero’s for- 
tunes, no less than the flashing of his 
armor, as he moves restlessly to and fro 
(Iliad xi. 62-6). Of Achilles it is said : — 

“Him the old man Priam first beheld, 
as he sped across the plain, blazing as the 
star that cometh forth at harvest-time, and 
plain seen his rays shine forth amid the 
host of stars in the darkness of night, the 
star whose name men cal] Orion’s Dog. 
Brightest of all is he, yet for an evil sign 
is he set, and bringeth much fever upon 
hapless men. Even so on Achilles’s 
breast the bronze gleamed as he ran” 
(xxii. 25-32). 

In the corresponding passage relating 
to Diomed (v. 4-7), the zaive literalness 
with which the “baths of Ocean” are 
thought of is conveyed by the hint that 
the star shone at rising with increased 
brilliancy through having newly washed 
in them. 

Abnormal celestial appearances are 
scarcely noticed in the Homeric poems. 
There are neither eclipses* of sun or 
moon, nor comets, nor star-showers. The 
rain of blood, by which Zeus presaged 
and celebrated the death of Sarpedon 
(Iliad xvi. 459, also xi. 54) might be 
thought to embody a reminiscence of a 
crimson aurora, frequently, in early times, 
chronicled under that form; but the por- 
tent indicated is more probably an actual 
shower of rain tinged red by a micro- 
scopic alga. An unmistakable meteor, 
however, furnishes one of the glowing sim- 
iles of the Iliad. By its help the irre- 

* Gorlitz finds a prediction of a solar eclipse at 


Odyssey <x. 357; but the expression appears quite ine 
definite and figurative. 
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sistible swiftness and unexpectedness of 
Athene’s descent from Olympus to the 
Scamandrian plain are illustrated. 

“ Even as the son of Kronos the crooked 
counsellor sendeth a star, a portent for 
mariners or a wide host of men, bright, 
shining, and therefrom are scattered 
sparks in multitude; even in such guise 
sped Pallas Athene to earth, and leapt 
into their midst ” (Iliad iv. 75-9). 

In the Homeric verses the Milky Way 
—the “path of souls” of prairie-roving 
Indians, the medizval “way of pilgrim- 
age ’’*—finds no place. Yet its conspic- 
uousness, as seen across our misty air, 
gives an imperfect idea of the lustre with 
which it spans the translucent vault which 
drew the wondering gaze of the Ionian 
bard. 

The point of most significance about 
Homer’s scanty astronomical notions is 
that they were of home growth. They 
are precisely such as would arise among 
a people in an incipient stage of civiliza- 
tion, simple, direct, and childlike in their 
mode of regarding natural phenomena, yet 
incapable of founding upon them any 
close or connected reasoning. Of Orien- 
tal mysticism there is not a vestige. No 
occult influences rain from the sky. Not 
so much as a square inch of foundation is 
laid for the astrological superstructure. 
It is true that Sirius is a “baleful star;” 
but it is in the sense of being a harbinger 
of hot weather. Possibly, or probably, it 
is regarded as a concomitant cause, no 
less than as a sign of the August droughts ; 
indeed the fost hoc and the propter hoc 
were, in those ages, not easily separable ; 
the effect, however, in any case, was purely 
physical, and so unfit to become the start- 
ing-point of a superstition. 

The Homeric names of the stars, too, 
betray common reminiscences rather than 
foreign intercourse. They are all either 
native, or naturalized on Greek soil. The 
transplanted fable of Orion has taken root 
and flourished there. The cosmopolitan 
Bear is known by her familiar Greek 
name. Boétes is a Greek husbandman, 
variously identified with Arkas, son of 
Callisto, or with Ikaros, the luckless man- 
datory of Dionysos. The Pleiades and 
the Hyades are intelligibly destgnated in 
Greek. The former word is usually de- 
rived from Plein, to sail; the heliacal 
rising of the “tangled” stars in the mid- 
dle of May having served, from the time of 


* To Compostella. The popular German name for 
the Milky Way is still ¥akodsstrasse, while the three 
stars of Orion’s belt are designa.ed, in the same con- 
nection, ¥akobsstad, staff of St. James. 
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Hesiod, to mark the opening of the season 
safe for navigation, and their cosmical 
setting, at the end of October, its close. 
But this etymology was most likely an 
after-thought. Long before rules for nav- 
igating the A23gean came to be formulated, 
the “sailing-stars ” must have been desig- 
nated by name amongst the Achaian 
tribes. Besides, Homer is ignorant of 
any such association. Now in Arabic the 
Pleiades are called Eth Thuraiyd, from 
therwa, copious, abundant. The meaning 
conveyed is that of many gathered into a 
small space ; and it is quite similar to that 
of the Biblical £zah, a near connection 
of the Assyrian &mtu, family (R. Brown, 
Phainomena of Aratus, p. 9; Delitzsch, 
The Hebrew Language, p. 69). Analogy, 
then, almost irresistibly points to the in- 
terpretation of Pleiades by the Greek 
pleiones, many, or Pélezos, full; giving to 
the term, in either case, the obvious sig- 
nification of a “cluster.” 

Of the Hyades, similarly, the “ rainy ” 
association seems somewhat far-fetched. 
They rise and set respectively about four 
days later than the Pleiades; so that, as 
prognostics of the seasons, it would be 
difficult to draw a permanent distinction 
between the two groups ; yet one was tra- 
ditionally held to bring fair, the other foul 
weather. There can be little doubt that 
an etymological confusion lay at the bot- 
tom of this inconsistency. ‘“ To rain,” in 
Greek is huein; but hus (cognate with 
“ sow’’) means a “ pig.” Moreover, in old 
Latin, the Hyades were called Sucule 
(“little pigs ”); although the misapprehen- 
sion which he supposed to be betrayed by 
the term was rebuked by Cicero (De Nat. 
Deorum, lib. ii., cap. 43). Possibly the 
misapprehension was the other way. It 
is quite likely that Sucule preserved the 
original meaning of “ Hyades,” and that 
the pluvious derivation was invented at a 
Jater time, when the conception of the 
seven stars in the head of the Bull as a 
“litter of pigs” had come to appear in- 
congruous and inelegant. It has, never- 
theless, just that character of naiveté 
which stamps it as authentic. Witness 
the popular names of the sister group — 
the widely diffused “hen and chickens,” 
Sancho Panza’s das stete cabrillas, met 
and discoursed with during his famous 
aérial voyage on the back of Clavilefio, 
the Sicilian “ seven dovelets,” — all desig- 
nating the Pleiades. Still more to the 
purpose is the Anglo-Saxon “ boar-throng ” 
which, by a haphazard identification, has 
been translated as Orion, but which 
Grimm, on better grounds, suggests may 
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really apply to the Hyades (Teutonic My- 
thology, trans. by J. S. Stallybrass, vol. il., 
p. 729). It is scarcely credible that any 
other constellation can be indicated by a 
term so manifestly reproducing the Suculz 
of Latin and Sabine husbandmen. 

The Homeric scheme of the heavens, 
then (such as it is), was produced at 
home. Nostellar lore had as yet been im- 
ported from abroad. An original commu- 
nity of ideas is just traceable in the names 
of some of the stars; that is all. The 
epoch of instruction by more learned 
neighbors was still to come. The signs 
of the Zodiac were certainly unknown to 
Homer, yet their shining array had been 
marshailed from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates at least two thousand years be- 
fore the commencement of the Christian 
era. Their introduction into Greece is 
attributed to Cleostratus of Tenedos, near, 
or shortly after, the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. By that time, too, acquaintance 
had been made with the “ Pheenician ” con- 
stellation of the Lesser Bear, and with the 
wanderings of the planets. Astronomical 
communications, in fact, began to pour 
into Hellas from Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Pheenicia about the seventh century B.C. 
Now, if there were any reasonable doubt 
that “biind Melesigenes” lived at a pe- 
riod anterior to this, it would be removed 
by the consideration of what he lets fall 
about the heavenly bodies. For, though 
he might have ignored formal astronomy, 
he could not have remained unconscious 
of such striking and popuiar facts as the 
identity of Hesperus and Phosphorus, the 
Sidonian pilots’ direction of their course 
by the Cynosure, or the mapping-out of 
the sun’s path among the stars by a series 
of luminous figures of beasts and men. 

Thus the hypothesis of a late origin for 
the Iliad and Odyssey is negatived by the 
astronomical ignorance betrayed in them. 
It has, however, gradations ; whence some 
hints as to the relative age of the two epics 
may be derived. The differences between 
them in this respect are, it is true, small, 
and they both stand approximately on the 
same astronomical level with the poems 
of Hesiod. Yet an attentive study of 
what they have to tell us about the stars 
affords some grounds for placing the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, and the “ Works and Days” 
in a descending series as to time. 

In the first place, the division of the 
month into three periods of ten days each 
is unknown in the Iliad, is barely hinted 
at in the Odyssey, but is brought into 
detailed notice in the Hesiodic calendar. 
Further, the “ turning-points of the sun” 
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are unmentioned in the Iliad, but serve in 
the Odyssey, by their position on the hori- 
zon, to indicate direction; while the winter 
solstice figures as a well-marked epoch in 
the “Works and Days.” Hesiod, more- 
over, designates the dog-star (not expressly 
mentioned in the Odyssey) by a name of 
which the author of the Iliad was certainly 
ignorant. Besides which an additional 
constellation (Bodtes) to those named in 
the Iliad appears in the Odyssey and the 
“ Works and Days ;” while the title “ Hy- 
perion,” applied substantively to the sun 
in the Odyssey, is used only adjectivally 
in the Iliad. Finally, stellar mythology 
begins with Hesiod; Homer (whether the 
Ionian or the Ithacan) takes the names of 
the stars as he finds them, without seek- 
ing to connect them with any sublunary 
occurrences. 

To be sure, differences of place and 
purpose might account for some of these 
discrepancies, yet their cumulative effect 
in fixing relative epochs is considerable ; 
and, even apart from chronology, it is 
something to look towards the skies with 
the “ most high poet,” and to retrace, with 
the aid of our own better knowledge, the 
simple meanings their glorious aspect held 
for him. A. M. CLERKE. 





From The Spectator. 
LORD DERBY ON THE BLIND. 


Lorp DERBy spoke on Tuesday at 
Preston with the strong common sense 
which marks everything he says on eco- 
nomical and social questions. He is seen 
to greater advantage on occasions of this 
kind than on political occasions. We 
take the reason of this difference to be 
that the purely critical faculty has neces- 
sarily a paralyzing influence in poiitics. 
Politics are a practical art, and specula- 
tion about them is valuable in so far as it 
leads to action. Asa rule, pure criticism 
discourages action. In each particular 
case, there is usually more to be said 
against doing the thing proposed than can 
be said for doing it. It is only by keep- 
ing steadily in view the necessity of doing 
something, that we discover the line of 
least resistance, and learn at all events to 
detect the least among many evils. But 
in economical and social controversy, this 
necessity of doing something is seldom 
present. We have the option of leaving 
things alone, of allowing natural forces to 
determine the result without any interfer- 
ence from us. Ina great number of cases 





this is the safest course that we can take, 
and the advantage of such criticism as 
Lord Derby’s is, that it strengthens us to 
take it. He convinces us that the harm 
that is certain to follow from failure is out 
of all proportion to the good that may fol- 
low from success. In this way, inaction 
ceases to look like mere timidity, and 
takes the more dignified form of discre- 
tion. 

On Tuesday, however, this critical fac- 
ulty for once led to a positive result. 
Lord Derby's subject was the condition 
of the blind, and the best way of ameliorat- 
ing it, and the special task he set himself 
was that of showing that the objections to 
which State help is ordinarily open do 
not apply to the case of the blind. If, in 
dealing with pauperism, we had only to 
consider the interests of the individuals 
actually needing help, the administration 
of the poor-law would be exceedingly 
simple. We should only have to get rid 
of the cases which no help will perma- 
nently benefit, and to do all we could to 
improve the condition of the remainder. 
Unfortunately, however, we have to take 
into account the effect this policy would 
have in creating cases which can be per- 
manently benefited. There can be no 
question, for example, that if a clean 
sweep were made of all the children now 
in workhouses who are only there until it 
pleases their parents to go out, the chil- 
dren themselves would be immense gain- 
ers. They would be removed from the 
mischievous influence of bad companions 
and bad surroundings, and enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a decent bringing-up. But 
what would be the effect on the parent? 
What an inducement it would offer to 
come into the workhouse if by the mere 
fact of doing so, his children were at once 
taken off a man’s hands, and brought up 
in a way which, had they remained in his 
keeping, would have been forever beyond 
their reach! The best points and the 
worst points in the father’s character, his 
love for his children, and his love for 
himself, would be alike appealed to. He 
would give them a start in life, and he 
would save himself the cost of maintaining 
them. The consequence would be that 
children would be thrown upon the State 
in continually increasing numbers, until at 
last the rates would prove insufficient to 
meet the growing demand. In pauperiz- 
ing the community, we should have de- 
stroyed the fund out of which it must be 
maintained when pauperized. 

The first question, therefore, we have 
to ask ourselves in dealing with a desti- 
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tute and helpless class is, whether the 
help it is proposed to give will tend to 
make the class larger. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, this consideration supplies a universal 
barrier to anything like a generous policy. 
We cannot afford to make the lot of the 
deserving pauper pleasant, since if we did, 
the deserving paupers would soon be too 
numerous for us to relieve. In the case 
of the blind, this law has no existence. 
Nothing that can be done for them will 
increase their numbers. That is one great 
distinction between blindness and the 
ordinary forms of distress. A second 
distinction is that, unlike most forms of 
human suffering, blindness shows no ten- 
dency to increase. There are many dis- 
eases which seem absolutely to thrive 
under the influence of civilization. As 
the world improves, the disease seems to 
cover more ground, and to take deeper 
root. In one sense, this fact only gives 
the sufferers a greater claim on us; but 
there is undoubtedly something serious in 
undertaking a burden which, for anything 
we can see, will continually grow heavier. 
In the case of blindness, however, the 
tendency is the other way. The propor- 
tion of blind persons to the whole popula- 
tion of England steadily decreases. In 
1851, Lord Derby tells us, “ there was one 
blind person to every 979... in 1881, 
one to every 1,138; ” and as this progress 
was steadily maintained in the intervening 
decades, we may fairly hope to see it ap- 
pear in future censuses. The reason is 
that congenital blindness is of rare occur- 
rence. The sight is ordinarily lost in 
infancy by disease, and as the sanitary 
conditions of the country improve, the 
complaints which produce blindness be- 
come less active. If the anti-vaccination- 
ists were to have their way, blindness 
would no doubt increase; but so long as 
small-pox is discouraged by legislation, 
there is seemingly no cause of blindness, 
except accident, which does not promise 
wy come more and more under control. It 
is a further advantage which blindness 
enjoys over other maladies, that the cases 
are not frequent. In 1881, there were 
22,800 blind persons in England, and when 
from these are deducted those who have 
the means of maintaining themselves, the 
residuum is not unmanageably large. 
Lord Derby lays great stress on the 
need of separate treatment for the blind. 
“When they mix with seeing persons, 
they are exposed, especially as children, 
to various influences which are not to 
their advantage. .. . They are the ‘poor 
blind.’ 





Little or nothing is expected of | 
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them; they have a claim on everybody’s 
services, and need give none in return.” 
On the other hand, when blind children 
are brought together into a common 
school, they learn first to help one another, 
and then to help themselves. In their 
own families it is almost impossible for 
them to do this. The contrast between 
their condition and that of people who 
have their eyesight is so striking that it 
seems cruel to expect them to do things 
for themselves. The consequence is, that 
unless a child’s character is exceptionally 
vigorous, the most impressionable years 
of life pass away without anything being 
done to make him independent of others. 
His only idea of making a livelihood will 
be by appealing to that feeling of compas- 
sion which he has looked to all his early 
life. Now, quite apart from the fact that 
when this appeal has to be made to 
strangers it will meet with a very inter- 
mittent and imperfect response, children 
who grow up in this state of dependence 
remain ignorant of many sources of happi- 
ness which are really within their reach. 
What gives the blind enjoyment is not 
what is done for them, but what they can 
be taught to do for themselves. To those 
who begin young, this is a large field ; but 
it is also a field that cannot be occupied 
without a considerable outlay at starting. 
It must be remembered, however, that if 
we forego this expenditure, and leave the 
blind to grow up as they best can, they 
only come upon our pockets in another 
way. They sink into destitution, and des- 
titution gives them a legal clain on the 
community. The choice lies, then, be- 
tween spending money to enable the blind 
to support themselves, at all events in 
some degree, and spending money to sup- 
port them. Even if the former outlay 
make a heavier demand on us than the 
latter, the result is so much more satisfac- 
tory, that the preference may well be given 
to it. What is chiefly wanted is blind- 
schools and _ blind-workshops, — schools, 
because the blind require skilled and 
special teaching; workshops, because it 
is improbable that any teaching will en- 
able them to compete in the open market 
with workmen who have their sight. 
Their particular form of native industry 
does require protection. If a blind work- 
man takes two days to do what another 
will do in one day, he must be paid double 
wages. It is in this form that the help for 
which he may fairly look from the poor- 
law authorities can best be given. Char- 
itable effort may be trusted probably to 
set such workshops going, and to arrange 
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for the sale of the things made in them at 
the ordinary market price. But then, this 
ordinary market price will have to be in- 
creased so as to make up the difference, 
whatever it is, between the worth of a 
blind man’s day and the worth of another 
man’s day, and the sum required for this 
purpose will probably be best provided 
out of a fund common to the whole coun- 
try. The standing objection to a national 
poor-rate — the temptation it holds out to 
each separate locality to gratify its benev- 
olence at other people’s expense, and so 
increase the pauperism which it does not 
visibly pay for — does not hold good here ; 
while if it be left to each dictrict to sa 
how much shall be spent on its own blind, 
they will be provided for in one place and 
neglected in another. A combination of 
this kind between voluntary effort and 
State relief has the advantage of being 
familiar, and of enlisting more intelligent 
and discriminating activity than is often 
to be had under a system such as the 
poor-law. There are many people who 
cannot give money on anything like a 
great scale, who can yet give time and 
thought and interest, — and these are pre- 
cisely the things which we want to enlist 
in the service of the blind. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
GREEK AND TURK IN ASIA MINOR. 


More than one traveller has, within the 
last few years, drawn attention to the de- 
cay of the Turkish communities in the 
north-western district of Asia Minor. But 
the more significant fact that the Greek 
is supplanting the Turk seems to have 
escaped notice. Few Englishmen, indeed, 
can have any idea of the remarkable 
growth of the Hellenic settlements in this 
part of the Ottoman Empire during the 
last quarter of a century, or the rate at 
which the Moslem inhabitants are reced- 
ing before the enterprising Greeks. Not 
very long ago a German writer, Carl Her- 
man, asserted that, in the country lying 
this side of a line drawn from Constantino- 
ple to the mouth of the Kodjai-tchai — 
the ancient Xanthus — there would not be 
a single Turkish community left in the 
course of another generation. And the 
assertion is by no means unwarranted. In 
the region bounded on the north by the 
Sea of Marmora and on the south by Ly- 


caonia, the Moslem villages are breaking | 
up before one’s eyes. Wherever the trav- | 
‘lutely devoid of religion), Armenians, 


eller goes he comes across Turkish burial- 





grounds — often of considerable extent — 
once belonging to populous hamlets close 
by, but of which the very names are al- 
ready half forgotten. On the hills and in 
the midst of forest lands, you pass the 
crumbling walls of vineyards, orchards, 
and olive-yards ; never a house or hut to 
remind you of the Turkish husbandmen 
who planted and raised them. And as the 
Ottoman settlements decay, those of the 
Greeks rise; witness what has occurred 
in the vicinity of Mytilene. Thirty years 
ago Aivalyk was taken possession of by 
the Turks of the neighboring community 
of Ayasmat, who, moreover, clestroyed the 
vine and olive plantations. Not a Greek 
was suffered to remain. Now there are 
forty thousand Greeks without a single 
Moslem among them; while the neighbor- 
ing Ayasmat consists of about twenty 
wretched hovels, with a_burial-ground 
nearly two miles long to attest its former 
populousness and prosperity. 

Similar changes have gone on all over 
the stretch of country above named. Fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago, Dikali, the port 
of Pergamos, was a collection of a dozen 
mud hovels. To-day it is a flourishing 
town, with over four thousand Greek resi- 
dents and only a sprinkling of Moslems. 
Pergamos, twenty years back, counted no 
fewer than seventeen thousand Turks, and 
only a couple of thousand Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews. In the interval one-half 
of the Turks have disappeared, and have 
been replaced by Hellenic immigrants, 
who now form a majority of the inhab- 
itants. In 1830the Greeks of Chios were 
utterly destroyed, and the place was colo- 
nized by Ottomans. Now it contains 
sixty thousand Greeks, while the Turkish 
population is considerably under four 
thousand. Everywhere, too, the land is 
passing into the Liste of the new-comers. 
Whenever a Turk sells his holding, a 
Greek, as a matter of course almost, be- 
comes the purchaser; and when a Mos- 
lem village decides upon removing, as 
many do, a Greek colony is pretty cer- 
tain to acquire the property belonging to 
it. Of the entire population inhabiting 
the region watered by the rivers Bakir- 
tchai, Gedez-tchai, Kutchuk-Mendere, Ge- 
renis-tchai, and Kodjai-tchai, numbering a 
million and a half, the Greeks alread 
constitute a compact body of half a mil- 
lion, as against a similar number of Turks 
and a mixed half-million of nomad moun- 
tain yuruks, tcheps (a remnant of the 
primitive people of the land, principally 
wood-cutters, and charcoal-burners, abso- 
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jews, gypsies, and Europeans. This half- 
million of Greeks represents the growth 
of a single generation, or little more. The 
Hellenic element, moreover, is increasing 
at a constantly augmenting rate, while the 
Turks are as rapidly decreasing. It is 
therefore quite likely that the number of 
Greeks will be doubled in the course of 
another five-and-twenty years, and the 
region between Marmora and Lycaonia 
become virtually an Hellenic colony. And 
a million or so of Greeks in this part of 
Asia Minor can hardly fail to exercise a 
marked influence upon the future of the 
whole country. 

Many causes are helping to bring about 
the results indicated here. The Turk, 
though possessed of good sense and 
sound judgment, is not pushing; he has 
neither business capacity nor capital. 
Generally speaking, the Greek is fairly 
endowed with both. The Turks have very 
few schools, and such as they contrive to 
maintain are miserably inefficient. The 
Greeks are munificent supporters of 
schools, and spare no money to render 
them efficient. The Moslem, again, is but 
a poor handicraftsman, and, of course, 
knows nothing of Western methods or 
devices for economizing labor. The new- 
comers, trained after the European fash- 
ion, are skilful and expeditious. Hence 
the chief industries are in the hands of 
the Greeks, as well as the more profitable 
mechanical handicrafts. Even the silk 
manufacture and dyeing is being monopo- 
lized by the Europeans, leaving to the 
Moslem only the commoner and less re- 
munerative occupations —such as carpet 
and saddle making, the manufacture of 
wooden boxes, wooden shoes, and boots 
of untanned leather. The Turk objects 
to the management of caravans or pack- 
mules for inland carriage, and will have 
nothing to do with the sea; so that the 
commerce of the larger towns and sea- 
ports is entirely carried on by Greeks. 
Still more unfortunate for the Turk is the 
circumstance that he alone bears the bur- 
den of military service in the State. This, 
more perhap:, than any other cause, op- 
erates to his disadvantage. He invariably 
marries young, at the age of eighteen 
usually ; and two or three years afterwards 
he is torn away from his wife and child to 
serve in the army for an indefinite period. 
The Greek escapes all this, and thrives 
as well as multiplies. In the larger cities 
all the physicians, notaries, lawyers, and 
teachers are of the immigrant people. 
The Greek is industrious too, hard-work- 
ing, and keen as a Jew in money-making. 
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In every Turkish village will be found a 
small general store owned by a Greek, 
who sells spirits and tobacco, and lends 
his little moneys out upon interest on the 
terms customary in the East—say ten 
per cent. per month. He grows rich as 
the village grows poor; and so the Mos- 
lem goes to the wall. The government 
does nothing to protect the interests of its 
own people, for the wealthier Greeks yield 
a larger revenue than the natives; and 
even if it did interfere, it is doubtful 
whether it could do anything to arrest a 
movement which appears destined, at no 
distant day, to put the Hellenes once 
again in possession of the country they of 
old peopled between the Black Sea and 
the River Xanthus. 


From The Times. 
MR. RIDER HAGGARD AND HIS CRITICS, 


THE following letter from Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard appears in the 77wzes of Wednes- 
day: “On returning from abroad I find 
myself confronted with a box full of news- 
paper cuttings, most of which bear in some 
way or another on my alleged offences 
against the unwritten laws of literature. 
I have not read all these cuttings because 
my strength has failed me, but I have 
mastered enough of them to show me that 
in many instances they are not remarkable 
for amiability of tone. Some assume that 
the charges recently made against me and 
still more recently abandoned are true in 
substance and in fact. Among them, too, 
I find other ‘strange cases.’ I find that 
‘Jess’ is copied bodily from the work of 
an unnamed and forgotten author. After- 
wards I find that this charge is abandoned. 
The writer made a slight mistake. He 
meant that ‘She’ was copied, not ‘ Jess.’ 
I find, too (in many papers), that one of the 
scenes in ‘Jess’ comes from ‘Treasure 
Island.’ In both books some one listens 
and talks from behind a tree. Further, it 
seems that in this work ‘Jess’ I am in- 
debted to M. Renan. Also I find it sug 
gested that in ‘She’ I have borrowed, not 
from ‘ The Epicurean,’ but from the legend 
of Urashima, whatever that may be, which 
has, it seems, recently been translated by 
Mr. Kataoka, whoever he may be. It is 
because these and other changes have 
been and are still being so industriously 
spread that I venture, much as I dislike 
taking up your space, to ask you to print 
this letter. In the first place, as to the 
verses in ‘Jess.’ Those verses were sent 
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some years ago by a friend who is now 
dead and whose original composition I 
understood them to be, and I put them 
into the mouth of Jess. I have only to 
add that I had no idea of appropriating 
them as my own. I do not write verses, 
and therefore the question never presented 
itself to my mind in the light in which it 
has been put before the public. But I 
sincerely regret having published the lines 
as I did, not because under the circum- 
stances I think that I did what was wrong, 
but because I did a thing that was open 
to misinterpretation. Everybody who 
knows me is, I think, aware that I am 
quite incapable of wishing to take the 
credit of the work of others. Those who 
do not know me may, if they are unchar- 
itable, come to a different conclusion. I 
regret that I should have thoughtlessly 
given them this opportunity, and more 
than all I regret the wrong that I have 
unconsciously done to the real author of 
the lines in question, whoever she or he 
may be. Also I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to make some further acknowledg- 
ments. In my first novel, ‘Dawn,’I have 


put some lines into the mouth of Angela. 
Those lines were written by my sister-in- 
law, Mrs. John Haggard, and published 
as they appear by her own wish. In ‘She’ 


I received the kind assistance of three 
eminent and learned scholars in connec- 
tion with the inscriptions, but as I do not 
think that they would like me to print 
their names I refrain from doing so. In 
‘King Solomon’s Mines’ some foreign 
gentleman whose name I forget translated 
the inscription into Portuguese. A tri- 
fling consideration of 5s. passed upon the 
occasion, but perhaps my assailants will 
say that I should have acknowledged his 
labors. And now I pass on to the charge 
against ‘She.’ This charge has lately 
been abandoned. But how has it been 
abandoned? In a paragraph under the 
head of ‘ Literary and Art Notes, etc.,’ the 
journal which has headed the hunt against 
me prints my denial, and states that ‘ such 
parallel passages as exist in the two books 
are an instance, it is now settled, not of 
imitation, but of literary coincidence.’ 
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How many people, I ask, who have been 
impressed with the pomp and circum- 
stance of the leading articles, the sensa- 
tionally headed paragraphs, and all the 
loud artillery of advertised attack, will be 
likely to become acquainted with this 
most modest and retiring withdrawal? So 
convinced am I that they will be few that 
I wish again to state not only that I never 
read a line of either ‘ The Epicurean’ or 
the poem ‘ Alciphron,’ but also to give the 
real source from which ‘She ’ was ‘pla- 
garized.’ Some time ago a lady well ac- 
quainted with Africa wrote me some notes 
of native legends. One of them runs as 
follows: ‘In the Sneeuw (Snow) Bergen, 
Cape Colony, there are immense caves 
which stretch on and on under the moun- 
tains and the end of which has never been 
found. It is believed by both Boers and 
natives that in the last cave there is a 
spring of water, which, if one finds and 
drinks of it, gives eternal youth. There 
are endless stories told of adventurous 
parties in search of this water of life losing 
their way, meeting dangers both ghostly 
and bodily, and failing in their object at 
last. A newly married couple never re- 
turned from their search, and it was be- 
lieved that harm had happened to them 
because of the crimes the woman had 
committed in order to gain her husband. 
She had killed her first husband and his 
brother, whom by native law she would 
have had to marry, as she had no children, 
and she had bewitched the man (her sec- 
ond husband) so that he followed her about 
like a shadow and did everything he was 
told by her.’ Here I found the germ of 
‘She.’ It will be seen that, without wish- 
ing to lay any particular claim to original- 
ity, I may fairly say that I have to some 
extent developed the idea. These charges 
of plagiarism are easy to make and difficult 
to disprove. It is quite impossible for 
anybody to weite anything that does not 
in some way touch on ground which has 
already been trodden by others. The hu- 
man mind is limited and unchangeable; it 
never thinks a new thought. The most 
that it can hope to do is to present an old 
one in a new aspect.” 





ELEcrrRIc LIGHTING AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
The electric light installation at Windsor 
Castle has, it is believed, been arranged in 
order that the queen may be able to judge of 
its effect, and the current will be supplied by 


the dynamo machinery in the chamber under ! 


the North Terrace. The incandescent lamps 
have only been hung in a portion of the pal- 
ace, but should her Majesty approve the light- 
ing it may probably be extended to other 
apartments in the castle. 

Electrical Review. 











THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS © 


THE LIVING AGE, 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 





The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of LiTTELL’s Livine 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 


As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is now offered not only to 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 
price of volumes has been, in numbers, fwo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
of 1872 (115 volumes), as follows : — 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
viz.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the Fifth Series, to the end of 1886 (56 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

A few surplus sets of the First SERIES (36 volumes), remain, which will be sold 
separately, at the same rate, if desired. No other Series can be sold separately. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 2s 
When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
will be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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Extracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poesceraee, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and — a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus. for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philo-ophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says : — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy nen and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain ” 


Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review. Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its pany pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
th If we could get but ove magazine, we would get 
is.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York, gaye: _ 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
So small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says : — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
m ine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Living AcGg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tae Living Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
— ae with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livine AGz.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Livinc AGk regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on | 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The gaps / 

“It is edi 
ly appearance 
monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette one it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago” 
The Montreal Gazette says tt 18 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

** Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of THe LivinG AGE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye. Burlington, lowa2, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuk Livinc AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excelent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning ’” 

The Commerctal Advertiser, Detroit, says it 1s 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the United states.” 


The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says tt 
“ The oldest and the best.” 


Argus says: — 
ted with great skill and care, and its week- 
gives it certain advantages over its 
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